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“ HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS. GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


Liberal School of Engineering 


and Architecture 
College of Pharmacy 
College of Dentistry 
School of Religion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


College of 
Art: 


s 

Graduate School 
School of Music 
School of Law 
College of Medicine 
Summer School 













NATIONAL DEFENSE COURSES UNDER 
SUPERVISION OF UNITED STATES OF- 
FICE OF EDUCATION (Free) 









ATHLETICS e 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
DEBATING 


R.O.T.C. 






259 Teachers @® 
11,339 Alumni & 


3,222 Students 
26 Buildings 






REGISTRATION 


Spring Quarter, March 22, 1943 







For Permit to Register Write 
THE REGISTRAR, 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Atlanta University School 
of Social Work 


Two Year Curriculum Leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


Graduate Professional Education in Social 
Work, With Special Courses Offering Prepara- 
tion for the Problems Which Confront Social 
Workers in Negro Communities. 

Member of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. 

For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 
Director 
247 Henry Street, Southwest, Atlanta, Georgia 
ee eet et eee ee, 


WILEY COLLEGE 


Maintains an educational program that Is flexible and 
therefore adaptable to social changes by a shift of 
emphasis, 

WHILE retaining its fundamental purpose cf pro- 
viding an individual basis and background for satis- 
factory social adjustment, the dominant, incidental 
emphasis at present is on National Defense Needs to 
be met through the regular courses: 

Liberal Arts & Sciences, Art, Business & Com- 
merce, Cosmetology, Home Economics, elementary 
Journalism, elementary are Science, Physicial 
education, and Religion. PRINCIPLES of the Chris- 
tion Ideal still permeate the Wiley program. 

THE INSTITUTION provides a splendid medium 
for philanthropic investment. 


M. W. DOGAN, President 
Marshall, Texas 


Founded 1869 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
LIBERAL ARTS ° HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES 


Address: Registrar, Tougaloo College 
Tougaloo Mis 





ippi 






College and 
School News 


Gammon Theological Seminary ob- 
served its fifty-fifth anniversary on De- 
cember 3, 1942. Rev. Nat G. Long of 
Atlanta’s Glenn Memorial Methodist 
Church delivered the address. 

Bennett College last month cele- 
brated the sixty-ninth anniversary of its 
founding and the 16th year as a stand- 
ard college devoted entirely to the higher 
education of Negro women. Dr. Amos 
A. Thornburg, pastor of Matthewson 
Street Methodist Church of Providence, 
R. L, delivered the principal address. 
Speaking for the faculty, Barbara Ware, 
home economics director, presented from 
the faculty a gift of $1,000. Helene 
Jacobs, senior and president of the stu- 
dent senate, presented a gift of $450. 

Dr. Leslie Pinckney Hill, president of 
Cheyney State Teachers College, 
spoke at state teachers colleges at La- 
Crosse, Wis., Winona, Makato, and Be- 
midji, Minn.; Minot and Dickinson, 
N. D.; Eau Claire, Stevens Point, Mil- 
waukee and Whitewater, Wisconsin dur- 
ing November. 

As a “patriotic duty to help in the 
period of labor shortage,” President 
Howard D. Greeg of Delaware State 
College released 85 male students to 
help with the Christmas mail rush at post 
offices in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Geor- 
gia and Alabama. Arrangement has been 
made for a class of 20 male students to 
study radio under N.Y.A. auspices in 
the Administration’s Dover, Delaware, 
shop, after which they will be ready for 
war jobs or the U. S. Signal Corps. 

The principal address at the 52nd An- 
nual Tuskegee Conference at Tuskegee 
Institute December 16-17 was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude Wickard. 
Governor-elect Chauncey Sparks of Ala- 
bama was a platform guest. 

Roy La Grone, a Tuskegee student, 
has illustrated the book “John Henry” 
by James Cloyd Bowman, eminent au- 
thor. 

Vernon J. B. Chambers, only Negro 
graduate of the Pasadena Playhouse 
School of the Theatre, has been tempo- 
rarily appointed director of the Com- 
munications Theatre at Hampton Insti- 
tute to succeed Owen Dodson who en- 
listed in the U. S. Navy. Chambers is 
a native of Panama. 

Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld, head of the 


(Continued on page 5) 


Education 
For Life 


A “Class A” College for Men 
and Women with These Divisions 
AGRICULTURE 

BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

GENERAL STUDIES 

HOME ECONOMICS 

SUMMER and EXTENSION 
STUDY 


T 
TRADES and INDUSTRIES 
Write to President Malcolm S. MacLean 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Hampton, Virginia 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Marylane 
(co-educational) 








PURPOSE :— 
1. To prepare teachers for the secondary schools. 
2. To prepare students for advanced work in pro- 
fessional and graduate schools. 
3. To prepare students for homemaking. 
4. To make available a liberal arts curriculum. 


COURSES:—Maior fields of study available in Eng- 
lish, French, Latin, education, music education, 
history and political science, sociology and economics, 
biology, chemistry, mathematics, home economics, 
health and physical education. 


Other courses available in speech and dramatics, Gea- 
man, philosophy and ethics, commerce and physics, 


DEGREES:—The degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science is conferred upon the successful 
completion of 120 semester hours of work in pre- 
scribed courses of study. 


ADMISSION :—Graduates of standard and accredited 
high schools who have satisfactorily completed a mini- 
mum of 15 units of work are eligible for admission, 

INFORMATION :—For catalogue or detailed informa- 


tion write to the Registrar, Morgan State Colli 
Baltimore, Maryland. _ 








LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


OF MISSOURI 
The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
Mechanic Arts 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 
Agriculture ' 
Physical Education 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Graduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON crrt 
For Information Write . 


THE REGISTRAR—LINCOLN UNIVERSITY ° 
Jefferson City Missouri 


a 














Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master’s Degree 
School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States 
For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & C0. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 





We specializing in «pening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as ma income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students. 


85 West 118th St., New York City MOnument 2-3493 








MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 
For information write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Laughter in the Slums 


Deep in the slums where happiness seems 
buried 

Under the sooty snow of northern winter, 

Sudden as tropic dawns, 

Bright as the sun, fresh as the dew, there 
blossoms 

In southern throats rich flower of warm 
fields, 

Laughter that cold and hunger cannot kill. 


—Duvup.Ley RANDALL. 





“Two Colored Women 
With the A.E.F.” 


HunTON AND JOHNSON—2nd edition 


The story of the colored soldier in the first 
world war. 


“Ome cause of bitterness remained and pursued them 
France—the race prejudice of the white Ameri- 
eames. Such is the indictment set forth in 


“Two Col- 
wel Women With the A.E.F.” 


Current History 
“A worthy s@dition to the valuable works on the 


world Sigh. Brooklyn Daily Bagle 


$2.50 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
69 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Sports: Baseball Commissioner Lan- 
dis continues policy of sidestepping di- 
rect questions concerning Negroes’ po- 
sition in major league baseball. 


Would you like to change some- 
one’s mind about the Negro? Then 


Only $1.50 a year. 


SEX AND RACE (Vol. 2) 


By J. A. ROGERS 


THE MOST AMAZING BOOK OF THE CENTURY ON THE RACE QUESTION! 


CONTENTS: 


— Miscegenation in the New World from Canada to Argentina 
— The Role of the Negro in Latin America, 1500-1942 
— The Negro Strain in White America, 1540-1942 
U. S. Presidents and their mulatto offspring. 
White-black marriages in the South during 
Slavery. 
Kidnapping of whites for sale as Negroes. 
Intimate present day stories of miscegenation. The Lure of Black Folks. 


409 Pages 6x9. 76 full page engravings. 400 portraits. 
Excellent paper and binding. 


Price $3.50. By mail $3.65 
Together with Vol. 1 SEX AND RACE IN THE OLD WORLD, $6.15 


J. A. ROGERS PUBLICATIONS 


37 Morningside Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Noted white Americans of Negro ancestry. 
Tragi-comic stories of race mixing. 
The amazing story of Hannah Elias. 


Elaborate footnotes. 





BOOKS ABOUT NEGROES 


SLAVE INSURRECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1800-1865. 


.$2.00 BOOK OF NEGRO SPIRITUALS (Combined 2 volumes)...... 2.95 
eee eee BEST STORIES OF PAUL LAURENCE D 
LA A ee é 
SOJOURNER TRUTH, God's Faithful Pilgrim................- 1.00 by Benjamin Brawley 2.58 
by Arthur Huff Fauset 
I ES aunts acinn bbe nseese sense ee ensossaece 3.00 
FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME. The Story of George W. Carver. 2.00 by Paul Laurence Dunbar 
alei s 
ae ORE Beet THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST.............0.eseseeeees 4.00 
DUSK OF DAWN. Autobiography of W. E. B. DuBois........ 3.50 by Melville J. Herskovits 
BLACK FOLK: Then and Now (History of Negro Race)........ SBD TRAE I Te inc cccccccccccncsccccccces sebeens 2.00 
by W. E. B. DuBois by William Attaway 
NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY..........cccccccccccccccececcce ik eT I 555550854 0Gba nse snseececss sen cenes ~- 2.50 
by Carter G. Woodson by Kosti Vehanen 
RAILROAD TO FREEDOM (Life of R i Harriet Tubman). 2.50 LIFE AND TIMES OF FREDERICK DOUGLAS............e00- 5.00 
by Hildegarde Hoyt Swift Pe NE sv von core vnevccvcecccesceocncee 3.00 
MA sont 250 by Richard Wright 
eleenitig tee cy oa Pct el lea 9 4 dds ie” Rafa Sac et ai " I rar acs ici chek ass e we aenees eek anesaws 2.50 
by Richard Wright, "winner of Spingarn "Medal for 1940 by Anna Boatemps 
SHARECROPPERS ALL..........-. (ueGsu6seNebRenNess us ease era 2.50 
by Ira De A. Reid and Arthur Raper by J. W. Johnson 
SEX AND RACE........... cSbL ee bhkvbasbwabsanssasicucuws 3.00 NEGROES IN BRAZIL 
by J. A. Rogers BO RO EIR vn nd00s eee neciscsccvcsesccesess eseee 4,50 
100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO............... 1.00 AMERICAN UNITY AND ASIA 
by J. A. Rogers 50 by Pearl Buck...... oc cccccccvccessccscceccececees eee 1.25 
HARLEM, THE WAR and Other Addresses 
Pe MED screen avereenne wes Liioieeereekasenes 2.50 ° 
by Countee Cullen by Rev. John H. cee re eae : ae 
THE WORKS OF DR. FRAN J. GRIMKE (Four Volumes). . . 16. 
NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES.. 1.00 by Carter G. Woodson 
NEGRO ART MUSIC AND RHYME FOR YOUNG FOLKS...... Re Is IN ob ie Sin so nian Sin vais 00s bce we is cdvctine’ 1.50 
by Helen Adele Whiting by J. A. Rogers 


THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO... 


by Jane D. Shackelford 


cc ccccccccccccccceBhead 


ee ae CII ono nsi'g vse eine pcineeine a eb e anbes 2.50 
by Herbert Agar 


For Other Books By or About Negroes Consult Us. Orders Filled Promptly. 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


69 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Educational 


URSES—Quarter-hour credit system. Liberal Art, 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Education 
Pre-Medical Home Economics, Music and Business 


FACULTY—University trained. 
For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, President 
Holly Springs, Mississippi 


BENNETT COLLEGE 


Meeting the Needs of Young 
Women Today 


Modern Buildings and Equipment 
Functional Program of Study 
Limited Enrollment 


For Information, Write 


The Registrar 


BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 








DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


An Institution for Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and to Lead—to Learn With 
Thoroughness and to Lead With 
Wisdom and Understanding 


For Information address 


THE REGISTRAR 








LEMOYNE COLLEGE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


GRADE "A" 


Seeks to Understand and 
Achieve 


. Economic Security 

. Personal and Public Health 
- Home-making arts 

. Effective Citizenship 

. Wholesome Recreation 

- Meaningful Religion 


aunawn— 








THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Complete Cue s Looting to Diploma or 
cate on 
SECRETARIAL on BUSINESS SCHOOL 
Registered by New York State Board of Regents 


DRESSMAKING and DESIGNING SCHOOL 
Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 
Garment Machine Operation 
Millinery, French Flowermaking 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL 
SCHOOL for PRACTICAL NURSES 
(Approved by New York State Department of 
Education) 


BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening or as 
short unit courses 


179 W. 137th Street New York, N. Y. 
AUdubon 3-2777 


NY, N.Y. 


Art Department, recently devised two 
orientation tests for pilot training candi- 
dates termed “an important contribu- 
tion” by Army air officials. 

To the Army have gone Samuel T. 
Washington, instructor of business, and 
Paulus Taylor of the Biology faculty. 

Thirty-five States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Virgin Islands, Haiti, the 
British West Indies, and Liberia are rep- 
resented in the current enrollment at 
Hampton which totals 1,000 students in 
all classifications. 

Replacing Army-bound Prof. Cashius 
M. Thomas in the mathematics depart- 
ment of Shaw University is Miss 
Stephany A. Brown of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., who will teach physics. She is 
a Shaw alumna and has done additional 
work at the University of Michigan. 

Shaw celebrated its seventy-seventh 
anniversary on Nov. 20, 1942. The 
speaker was Dr. Joe E. Brown, Key- 
stone, W. Va., assistant health officer, 
Coroner and member of the City Council. 

The seminar room in the Benson Li- 
brary at St. Augustine’s College was 
dedicated Nov. 18, 1942 to the memory 
of Mrs. Sarah Taylor Hunter, wife of 
Dr. Aaron B. Hunter, for many years 
head of the college. New furnishings for 
the room were made possible by a be- 
quest of Mrs. Hunter who died in Ra- 
leigh, N. C., June 13, 1940 in her 94th 
year. The room is furnished with semi- 
nar tables and chairs, and accommodates 
75 persons at a time. It contains also fine 
specimens of cabinet work and furniture 
and European paintings supplied by the 
Hunters. 

Lincoln University (Mo.) School of 
Law announced in November that two of 
its first three graduates and two of the 
students who have completed five-sixths 
of their work have taken and success- 
fully passed the Missouri bar examina- 
tion. 

The 1942-43 Howard University 
National Collegiate Competitive Schol- 
arship Examinations began on Nov. 9, 
1942, at Austin high school in Knoxville, 
Tenn., and will continue to be given in 
various sections of the country until 
June 4, announces Dr. James M. Nabrit, 
Jr., secretary of the university. High 
school seniors and graduates are eligible 
if able to meet entrance requirements to 
the College of Liberal Arts or the School 
of Music, and the contest is limited to 
applicants for admission to the freshman 
class. More than $10,000 will be given 
in scholarships to the winners. 

A. W. Dent, president of Dillard Uni- 
versity, addressed the opening session of 
the Louisiana Colored Teachers’ Associ- 
ation convention in Shreveport, La., in 
mid-November. 

At the fiftieth anniversary celebration 
at Florida Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute on December 6, 1942, the speak- 
ers were Dr. J. R. E. Lee, President of 
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Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, oe UB). cccccccccecsses B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Educa‘ 

(intermediate, “Grades 4-8) cccccccccces B.S. Degree 
3—Home Economics 

(Elementary and High School)........ B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)........ B.S. Degree 


Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 
The State Teachers College at Cheyney, Pa. 


is a fully ac- 
credited member of the American 


Association of Teachers 


For further information and catalog write to: 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 








LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of 
Penna. American Medical Society and 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 


For complete information write 


REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte. North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of 
High Rating 


2 UNITS 


College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 


H. L. McCRORY President 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


CLASS "A" COLLEGE 
COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


@ Agriculture © Home Economics 

® Commercial Dietetic @ Physical Education 
@ Education @ Mechanical Industries 
Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses .. 


R. O. T. C. Athletics 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 


Aviation 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Accredited Theological School 


for Training Negro Ministers 


Willis J. King, President 
Atlanta Georgia 





SELECT SCHOOLS 


Whether you are seeking classical, professional 
or industrial training, there is a school or college 
to fit your needs and your purse. Consult our 
educational directory. If you do not see what 
you want, consult us. 


The Crisis Publishing Company 








MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 
CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 

ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 
tistry, law, teaching, social work, government 
service, accounting, business and technology. 


Famous within recent ‘mond for the significant 
places of leadership achieved by a 
Intellect and character equally stress 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 





KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
Est. 1886 


CLASS A FOUR YEAR COLLEGE 


Special War Emergency Program for those who 


wish to finish in less than four years. 
Degrees offered in: 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL ENGINEERING 
Registration, Second Semester: Jan. 14, 1943 
For information write to: 


R. B. ATWOOD, President 


NEGRO ART PHOTO-CALENDARS 


For Advertising Your Business 
Negro subjects artistically posed, home scenes, 
women, and children, etc. 
modern way. 








Send stamped envelope for reply. 
Agents Percentage 30% 

(Send 35c for sample) 

NEGRO ART ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Lehigh 4-4194 272 Lenox Ave. 








After learning the 


ADEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 





OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, 
you have the ability to make an independent liv- 


ing, so here is your opportunity, take imm 
advantage of it. 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 
DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY — 
APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


SREX CEAULTY COLLEGE! 





New York «Chicago Washingto N 
Philadelphia " Richmond ‘Atlante City Atiosea” 
Baltimore Brooklyn 


For further information write 
Apes College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 








h beautiful | 
Advertise your business the | 


New York City 


The Crisis 





The President's Birthday Ball and the March of Dimes will aid this youngster at the Tuskegee 
Infantile Paralysis Center 


Florida A. & M. College, and Dr. J. J. 
Starks, President of Benedict College. 

Dean Brailsford R. Brazeal of More- 
house College has been awarded the 
Ph.D. degree in economics by Columbia 
University. His dissertation was entitled 
“The Origin and Development of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters,” 
and will shortly be published by the 
American Council on Public Affairs. He 
has been connected with Morehouse Col- 
lege as student and teacher for nearly 
twenty years. 

The People’s College Radio Hour, 
sponsored by the People’s College of 
Atlanta University, began November 
25, 1942, over Station WGST in Atlanta, 
Ga., where it will be a weekly feature 
lasting fifteen minutes from 4:15 to 4:30 
p.m. on Wednesday afternoons. 


American Red Cross plans establish- 
ment of all-colored club for soldiers in 
London. 





Secretarial Careers Start 
At The 


Pioneer Institute of Business Training 


Special programs in Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping & all Commercial 
subjects for CIVIL SERVICE & PRI- 
VATE INDUSTRIES. Enter any Mon- 


day the year around. Day & Night 
individual classes. Dormitory accom- 
modations in heart of City. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG H 
Director of Admission 
E. R. CLEMONS 
627-629 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. PEN. 2935 
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International: Ethiopia, United Na- 
tions member, now eligible for lend-lease 
aid. 

Approximately 50,000 Senegalese 
troops stationed at Dakar fight alongside 
United Nations. 

Netherlands West Indian Cecil Des- 
mond Woods given medal by Royal Hu- 
mane Society of London for heroism in 
rescue of shipmates. 

Books: Included in handbook, Voices 
of Democracy, quotations from _ five 
Negro educators: Drs. Charles H. Wes- 
ley and Charles S. Johnson, William 
Pickens, Booker T. Washington and 
James Weldon Johnson. 

Current magazines carrying articles 
concerning Negroes include American 
Magazine, January ; Collier’s, December; 
National Digest, December ; Forbes, De- 
cember and Common Ground, winter 
issue. 

Ralph L. Wood’s anthology, A Treas- 
ury of the Familiar, contains a Booker 
T. Washington speech, ‘American 
Standard”. 


Two WAAC companies now at Fort 
Huachuca under command of Third 
Officers Frances C. Alexander and Na- 
thalie F. Donaldson. 


CRISIS AGENTS 
WANTED ON EVERY CAMPUS 


Write for particulars 


THE CRISIS 
New York, N. Y. 





69 Fifth Ave. 
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COVER Page 
A new photograph of Lena Horne, now appearing at 
the exclusive Savoy-Plaza Hotel in New York City 


IMIR ELIS) 155. ysis 5 Siw hav anemones enna cea 8 


THE SMALL FARMER GOES TO WAR 



















WHEN YOU HAVE FINISHED WITH THIS COPY 
SEND IT TO A BOY IN CAMP 


THE COVER 


Miss Lena Horne who attracted attention at downtown 
New York night clubs a year or two ago, and prior to that 
as a singer with various “name” bands, has now a seven- 
year contract with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, largest of the 
Hollywood studios. Miss Horne is appearing currently at 
the exclusive Savoy-Plaza Hotel in New York, having fol- 
lowed to that spot Hildegarde, acclaimed by many as the 


uskegee Oy dec SeOrbelt TIOROBAN,. «6 ook e656 osc oss wees 9 premier chanteuse in America. Miss Horne is reported 
to be doing SRO business. This is the first time a colored 
singer (not an orchestra) has been booked in a hotel of the 
TWO SOLDIERS class of the Savoy-Plaza. Miss Horne — of = 
ed Na- | = leads in the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture “Cabin in the 
oo A story by Chester B. Himes................ 13 icy” scheiahadl Ges oobadan ts Biante, 
: 
egalese | AID THE “MARCH OF DIMES”.............. 14 « 
mngside Ff 
1 Des : ARYAN VS. “UNTOUCHABLE” IN INDIA NEXT MONTH 
wr Ht (CONCLUSION) In February there will be two photographic features 
yal Fiu- . my Harry Paxton Howard..........0...6..5: 19 which we had hoped to include in January: The new pic- 
oism mf tures of Negroes in the Army and the first of a series of 
photographs, “Queens of the Colleges.” This latter series 
V oices FIRST LADIES OF COLORED AMERICA, will consist of pictures of co-eds voted the most beautiful 
m five NE Ms hig Sebihcith cu egian erin ameeceewsiewces 15-18 on their respective campuses by popular ballot. 
1. Wes- We hope to have, also, Arthur B. Spingarn’s annual 
William review of books by Negro authors published during 1942. 
age NEGRO ARMY WIVES There will be, in addition, some observations by the editor 
By Thelma Thurston Gorham............... 21 on his trip to the Pacific Coast; and possibly (if it is 
; approved in time) an article on the Negro Army nurses 
articles at Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 
merican ALONG THE NAACP BATTLEFRONT 
a News from the branches and youth councils.. 23-25 e 
bes, De- 
ae OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
ALL SE 
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The Crisis 


An Open Letter to President Roosevelt—An Editorial 


Dear Mr. President : 

Early in 1943, a year and a month after Pearl Harbor, you 
will stand before the Congress and give your message on the 
State of the Nation. On this occasion, Mr. President, we 
venture to inject our observations upon the feelings of one- 
tenth of the population of our nation, a tenth which has been 
loyal to America since that day on Boston Common when 
a black man was the first to die before the guns of the Red- 
coats in the war for Independence. 

We venture this injection not because we feel our reactions 
are of paramount importance, but because you, yourself, and, 
indeed all the great statesmen of the United Nations cause, 
have said that without unity, without marching along to- 
gether and fighting shoulder to shoulder, we will lose this 
war and fall victim to the dictators. 

We believe, therefore, that any practice which threatens 
that unity, which alienates a tenth of our people at a time 
when our life as a nation may depend upon mustering ten 
tenths, is worthy of your attention as we proceed upon the 
second year of war. 


We are not unaware of what 
vou have done thus far on this 
problem. In the fall of 1940 you 
promised that Negroes would be placed in every major 
branch of the Army, that they would be trained as commis- 
sioned officers on a non-segregated basis. You even broke 
with Army tradition and announced that Negroes would be 
trained'as combat aviators. You appointed a Negro as civilian 
aide to the Secretary of War and elevated a Negro colonel, 
a veteran of Regular Army service, to the rank of brigadier 
general, the first such rank ever held by a Negro in an Ameri- 
can army. Our women were accepted in the WAACS. 

On the production front you issued Executive Order 8802, 
directing the abolishing of discrimination in employment in 
war industries and government agencies. You set up the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice to ex- 
amine into violations of this order. 

In your speeches, and particularly in the one of January 6, 
1942, you decried racial discrimination “in any of its ugly 
forms” and called upon our people to unite against the Axis. 

Your administrative officers have taken Negroes into gov- 
ernment offices to aid in the further integration of Negro 
citizens into the war effort and into the life of the country. 
Your good wife has gone the length and breadth of this land, 
and over the seas, never neglecting our segment of the popula- 
tion in her travels and comments. 

For these actions you and she have suffered vile and un- 
American condemnation and calumny from some quarters 
which see not the whole nation and its welfare, not the human 
family and its multi-colored members, but only their narrow 
section through their prejudiced eyes and little selves. We 
are grateful for these things, Mr. President, and for the broad 
measures which have operated, in some degree, to extend to 
every American, regardless of race, creed, or color, that 
equality of opportunity to which Americans are entitled. 
However, despite your exhortations to 
unity, and your acts clearly indicating 
unity as a national policy, the thirteen 
millions of Negro American citizens have not been made an 
integral part of the nation’s war effort ; they are not geared as 
they should be—or as they passionately desire to be—to an 
all-out drive for victory. 

Their fighting men are, as you promised, in every major 
branch of the army. Many of them are serving on battlefronts 
far from our shores. But in their own army they find them- 
selves set apart from their fellow fighters for freedom, in their 
army theatres, canteens, living quarters and transportation. 


What you have done 


But... 





The manifold methods by which this separation is emphasized 
have sapped morale sadly and embittered our men—some 
almost to the point of mutiny. 

There are Negro officers, as you promised, but the line 
officers are confined to the lowest ranks, and promotions are 
slow in coming. In the 93rd division at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., 
that complete small army of which Negroes are so proud, we 
understand there is only one Negro captain in the line. We 
know that we did not have many veteran officers at the start, 
but we have watched newly-trained white officers rise steadily 
above our men—in our own division. 

Off the military reservations our fighting men have been 
treated so viciously by their own fellow Americans that many 
of them have wondered whether the enemy is really across 
the seas, or here at home. Notorious in this studied cruelty 
to Negro soldiers has been Alexandria, La. 

We are proud, too, of our few fighting pursuit pilots in the 
Army Air Forces, but none of our lads i is a bomber pilot, a 
bombardier, a navigator, an aerial gunner. 

The Navy remains adamant against commissions for our 
men and has excluded us from the V-1 program. It also bars 
our women from the WAVES. 

On the production front the pressure of sheer necessity has 
forced the employment of our people in most places, but in 
too many communities your Executive Order 8802 is being 
defied and sabotaged by management and labor alike. In too 
many instances menial tasks and unskilled labor are all that 
we may secure. In some few instances we are still rigidly 
excluded from any type of employment. 

On what we may call the civilian front we are still lynched. 
Six persons—two of them boys in their teens—fell victim 
to mobs during 1942. Millions of us are still disfranchised 
by one method or another. Six million white Americans and 
four million of us are barred from the ballot box by the poll 
tax alone. We still suffer humiliations and discriminations 
in public places, in travel and in housing. 

We, who are willing and anxious to fight for the Four 
Freedoms, are not free. 


Less than a month ago Governor 
Frank Dixon of Alabama defied 
the Federal government, the 
whole war effort, to include the Negro in the fight against 
oppression, bigotry, and hatred. In this philosophy, Mr. 
President, we are supposed to fight and die for the freedom 
of the remotest corners of the world, for every other people, 
but to be content to remain in, or return to, a “place” in 
Governor Dixon’s world. 

We are concerned not alone because of what these things 
have done to our part of the population, but because of what 
they are doing to our war effort. We do not live in this 
world alone. Alabama cannot draw a ring around itself and 
stand or fall by its vision, its philosophy. There are billions 
of eyes upon America. Victory itself, and any success we 
may have in the post-war world may well depend upon the 
justice we demonstrate now in our treatment of the largest 
black citizen-minority in a democracy anywhere on earth. 

It is needless to protest once again our loyalty to our coun- 
try. That has been proved generation after generation. But 
we are loyal to the ideals of this nation, not to the practices 
which meet us on every hand. Our boys, to the last one, are 
not fighting—and are not offering to die—to perpetuate those 
practices. They fight because they wish to aid in wiping out 
the Sikeston lynchings, as well as the Lidice horrors. 

They and we would be heartened and strengthened anew if 
you, Mr. President, would speak out, notifying the foes of 
liberty everywhere exactly what America expects to buy with 
the blood and billions she is expending. 


Our Nation Is Hurt 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pollard, whose farm is located near Tuskegee Institute, 
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Ala., who play the leads in “Henry Browne, Farmer,” the gov- 


ernment film showing what the Negro farmer is doing to help win the war 


The Small Farmer Goes to War 


OR the past eight years the U. S. 

Department of Agriculture has 

helped hundreds of thousands of 
low-income farmers—Negro and white 
—to improve their resources and produc- 
tive ability. 

The Farm Security Administration 
always has stressed diversified and more 
abundant food and fibre production 
among its borrowers. Now this agency 
of the Department of Agriculture is 
assisting the half million farm families 
presently active in the standard rehabili- 
tation program to step up their produc- 
tion of Food for Freedom. Of this num- 
ber more than 56,000 are Negroes. 

_ Rehabilitation loans are made to low- 
income farmers unable to obtain credit 


By L. Herbert Henegan 


Farmers who have borrowed 
from the Farm Security Admin- 
istration are doing their part 
toward helping the nation reach 
its Food for Freedom goals 


from banks or other lending institutions. 
They enable borrowers to acquire live- 
stock, machinery, equipment, seed, fertil- 
izer and other supplies they need to be- 
come better producers. The loans are 
made usually for a five-year period, at 
five percent interest. 

County farm and home management 
supervisors visit FSA borrowers regu- 
larly and help them improve their skills 


at farming and homemaking. In other 
words, an educational program, with the 
farm and the home as the ‘“‘classrooms”, 
goes along with the loans. 

Now the American farmer has been 
given a huge “war” contract calling for 
tons of extra food—milk, meat, eggs, 
vegetables, and fruits to feed our men in 
the armed services, war workers, civil- 
ians and our Allies overseas. Peanuts 
and soybeans for vegetable oil and long- 
staple cotton for high explosives are also 
on the “must” list. 

Farmers were asked to turn out in 
1942 some 125 billion dozen eggs, for 
example, and enough other food to total 
up altogether a 15 percent increase in 
agricultural production over 1941. 
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Increase Crops 


Food production goals for 1943, re- 
cently announced by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude R. Wickard, call for the 
“highest production in the history of 
American agriculture” in the face of the 
tight situation regarding farm labor, ma- 
chinery, fertilizer and other production 
supplies. Here are a few of the increases 
called for : 

Four billion pounds of chickens for 
meat purposes, an increase of 28 per- 
cent over 1942. 

Five hundred and sixty million pounds 
of turkey for the same purpose, an in- 
crease of 15 percent. 

Eight percent more eggs than were 
produced in 1942. 

An increase of eighteen percent in 
production of dry edible beans and of 25 
percent of dry edible peas. 

A ten percent increase in potato pro- 
duction. 

Unlimited production of sugar beets 
and sugar cane. 

The program also calls for 10,500,000 
acres of soybeans—about the same acre- 
age as devoted to this vegetable-oil crop 
in 1942. But peanuts will be increased 
from 4,173,000 acres in 1942 to 5,500,- 
000 acres in 1943. 

The large farms are producing at near 
capacity already. Most of the needed 
increase in agricultural output will have 
to come from the small farmer—the man 
whose farm in the past has yielded an in- 
come of less than $900 per year. 





Last winter, county FSA supervisors 
asked borrower-families what increases 
in the products essential to the war effort 
they thought they could make during 


1942. Here are some of the increases 
the families pledged : 

Commodity Increase over 1941 
BE oct base hae exun cis 1,150,000,000 pounds 
Pork (dressed weight).. 235,000,000 pounds 
Ree Ranwcaxteses 77,000,000 dozen 


7,000,000 bushels 
7,500,000 bushels 
2,500,000 bushels 
34,000,000 pounds 

Reports from county supervisors indi- 
cate that most borrower-families have 
lived up to their pledges. 

The small farmer also represents this 
nation’s largest untapped source of man- 
power, land power and_ productive 
power. The typical farmer in the less 
than $900 income group produces about 
$600 worth of farm products. In the 
Midwest this income could come from 
two milk cows, 20 pigs, 50 hens, and a 
garden. In the South it could come from 
eight acres of cotton, two pigs, and a gar- 
den. Such low production has but one 
meaning: the available family labor is 
acutely underemployed. 


Soybeans 
A os Coke cece 
ee pe rere 
Beef 


Home Use Products Up 


Daily, the nation loses between 10 mil- 
lion and 15 million man-hours of poten- 
tial labor on the small farm, simply be- 
cause the families who live on them do 
not have enough productive work to do 
to keep them busy the year around. This 


The Crisis 


waste of manpower is equivalent to ce- 
stroying every day 250 million pounds of 
pork, or 33 million gallons of milk, or 24 
million dozen eggs. 

Thousands of small farmers who have 
received Farm Security loans and tech- 
nical guidance in the past few years illus- 
trate what the average small farmer can 
do toward increasing food production 
when given the opportunity. 

A survey made at the end of 1941 of 
350,000 families who had completed at 
least one year as FSA “standard bor- 
rowers” showed they had increased the 
average value of their produce for home 
use from $163 to $327 per family, or 101 
percent since receiving their loans. They 
had increased the amount of fruits and 
vegetables canned an average of 114 per- 
cent—or from an average of 139 quarts 
in the year before they received their 
loans to an average of 297 quarts per 
family in 1941. They increased milk pro- 
duction for home use from an average 
of 288 to 472 gallons or 64 percent, and 
meat production for home use from an 
average of 252 to 488 pounds. 

In addition, the average family stored 
27 bushels of fruits and vegetables, used 
131 dozen eggs, and 10 gallons of lard. 
Their net incomes had risen from an 
average of $480 to $865 per family, or an 
increase of 80 percent — indicating a 
higher level of living for the families 
themselves and reflecting a substantial 
contribution to the Food for Freedom 
program. 


FSA Photos 

(Left) Delores Harris, daughter of FSA Borrower George Harris, Dameron, Maryland, is proud of the canned goods her mother has put up for 

next year’s use. Jack Pollard, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pollard, plays an important part in the Department of Agriculture film, “Henry 

Browne, Farmer”. Jack docs the milking and other chores around the farm and is proud of the young calf he’s raising. In the film Jack’s big 
brother is a pilot in the 99th Pursuit Squadron in training at Tuskegee 
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Many of these same families didn’t 
have enough to eat before they came to 
Farm Security. Thirty-eight out of 
every 100 families receiving FSA loans 
didn’t have a garden. Thirty-two didn’t 
have a cow, 16 didn’t have a chicken, and 
43 didn’t have a hog. With FSA loans 
they've bought cows, chickens, hogs, 
seed, and equipment, and are now doing 
their share in the biggest food production 
program of all time. 


Educational Program Instituted 


Farm Security borrowers have been 
“educated” for their part in the war 
effort. They’ve learned sound farming 
practices—modern methods of cultivat- 
ing their crops for larger yields, protect- 
ing the soil, growing gardens, caring for 
livestock and poultry for more milk, meat 
and eggs. They’ve learned it through 
the friendly guidance of some 7,000 tech- 
nically trained FSA supervisors who 
serve in every agricultural county in the 
country. 

The farmer not only has learned more 
efficient farming operations, but his wife 
has become a more skillful homemaker. 
They both know how to keep records and 
budget their income. The health of the 
whole family is improved, through better 
diets and medical attention. The farmer 
and his wife have learned how to coop- 
erate with other families and are taking 
an active part in community activities. 

The small farm families working to- 
gether have turned in thousands of tons 
of scrap iron and old rubber, and are 
conserving fats to ship with neighbors’ 
to munitions factories. 

In November 1942, C. B. Baldwin, 
Administrator, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, in congratulating the 30,000 
FSA families of both races in the three 
States of Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, who received Merit Awards 
for having reached their Food for Free- 
dom goals, said in a radio address: 

“What you have done this year is only 
abeginning. Next year your efforts will 
be needed even more to maintain and 
further increase production. Our Armies 
are now moving forward toward the lib- 
eration of millions of people. . . . Every 
ounce of added food you produce puts 
us a step nearer to victory.” 


Negro Farmer Important 


The importance of the small Negro 
farmer in this nation-wide food produc- 
tion program is shown by figures on 
1942 production possibilities among Ne- 
gro FSA borowerrs in Alabama, who 
make up 38.4 percent of all FSA bor- 
rowers in that State. 

There are about 10,000 Negro FSA 
families in Alabama. A summary of 
their production pledges for 1942 dis- 
closed that the increases they expected to 
achieve as a result of FSA financial and 


supervisory assistance would average as 
follows: milk, 25 percent; eggs, 50 per- 
cent; chickens for meat, 100 percent; 
beef cattle, 25 percent ; hogs, 25 percent ; 
sweet potatoes, 100 percent; corn, 50 
percent, and sorghum or cane syrup, 50 
percent. These increases are being real- 
ized, according to latest reports. 

Food production summaries for 1942 
of six Negro FSA families (averaging 
5.2 persons) near Yanceyville, N. C., 
showed the following : 
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FSA Photo 

(Top) Home Economics class canning peas with pressure cooker under supervision of Miss Eve- 

lyn M. Driver (in white uniform) at Flint River Farms, Georgia. Others in photo are Mesdames 

Ada Turner, Hattie Bowman, Louise Thomas, and Missouri Thomas, whose kitchen they are 

using. (Bottom) Digging potatoes out of a well kept garden at Flint River Farms, Ga., a Farm 
Security Administration project 


(1) They harvested a total of 430 
bushels of wheat in 1942 as compared 
with 242 in 1941, or an average of 71.6 
bushels per family as against 40.3 bushels 
per family in 1941, an increase of 43.7 
percent. 

(2) A total of 3,054 quarts of fruits 
and vegetables has been canned by these 
six families as compared with their 1941 
total of 1,997 quarts. They averaged 101 
quarts per person as against 66 quarts 
in 1941, an increase of 34.6 percent. 
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(3) Each of these families planned to 
butcher three 250-pound hogs. They 
butchered an average of 24 hogs each in 
1941. 


(4) Feed, livestock, and livestock 
products increased in 1942. This is re- 
vealed by the fact that two of the families 
are selling milk on the community milk 
route, after supplying farm and home 
needs. 


Let’s look at the production record of 
31 Negro FSA families, former share- 
croppers and tenants, who operate the 
Haywood Farms near Brownville, Ten- 
nessee. When they took stock of their 
progress recently they discovered that 
their annual income had increased more 
than four times since they moved to this 
Government project five years ago. Their 
inventory, which could be regarded as a 
measure of their increased capacity to 
produce food and fibre for the Nation’s 
war effort, showed their total income for 
the past year was $48,938, as compared 
with $10,831 their first year at Haywood 
Farms. They have increased their can- 
ning from 3,350 quarts to 13,417 quarts. 

Richard Ragland, 49, typical farm- 
steader at Haywood Farms, was worth 
$382 when he moved to his new farm. 
Since that time his net worth, after de- 
ducting all debts, has increased to $1,664. 
When the family, consisting of Ragland, 
his wife and four children, came to the 
project, they had no hogs, no cows, no 
workstock and only a half dozen hens. 

Today they have 5 hogs, 5 cows, 3 
head of workstock and 45 hens. This 
family’s total income the year before they 
moved to Haywood was $319. Last year 
their income was $1,617. 

An estimated $153 will come from 
livestock, chickens, eggs, and pork. Pre- 
viously they had no income from live- 
stock or livestock products. The Rag- 
lands’ canned goods this year amount to 
340 quarts, as compared with only 114 
quarts the year before they became Hay- 
wood residents. 

This type of experimental family-type 
farm developed by FSA is to show how 

small farmers can improve their living 
conditions and make a better contribu- 
tion to the war effort through improving 
their tenure, obtaining adequate operat- 
ing credit, and technical advice and guid- 
ance in sound farm and home manage- 
ment practices. 


Farmers Buy Bonds 


In addition to producing Food for 
Freedom on their 2,200 acres, in 1942, 
Portage Farms, Inc., an FSA cooper- 
ative near Wardell, Missouri, consisting 
of 30 Negro and 16 white family units, 
purchased $5,400 worth of War Bonds, 
using funds in the retained (undistrib- 
uted) dividend fund from the past two 
years of operations. Members of both 
races serve on the board of directors. 


The Crisis 





FSA Photo 


Mrs. Missouri Thomas in her smokehouse showing canned goods and cured meat, Flint River 


Farms, Georgia 


In this way Portage Farms, Inc., like 
many other co-op associations through- 
out the country, serves as a double-bar- 
relled weapon against the Axis. 

Then there are the thousands of indi- 
vidual farmers scattered throughout the 
country whose output appears meagre 
standing alone, but when combined pre- 
sents a formidable stockpile of food and 
fibre. 

Farm Security has outlined the follow- 
ing program for small farmers for “all- 
out” Food for Freedom production. 

1. Raise those crops that are most 
needed to win the war. This means a 
continued increase in dairy, poultry, and 
livestock products as well as peanuts, 
soybeans and other war-vital crops. 

2. Keep the farm in production all 
year round. 

3. Work with 


neighbors through 


farmer-controlled cooperatives. This in- 
cludes sharing machinery because new 
farm machinery will be hard to replace 
for the duration. Co-op seed marketing, 
and sire services and other enterprises 
that can be used to mutual advantage 
economically, should be organized where 
possible. 

4. Learn new and improved ways of 
farming. 

5. Keep strong and healthy by having 
balanced diets with plenty of green vege- 
tables. Farmers can join together in 
medical care associations to reduce the 
work-hours lost by illness and physical 
neglect. 

Food is ammunition and every small 
farmer is in charge of a miniature muni- 
tions factory. Undoubtedly the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had these small 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Two Soldiers: 
By Chester B. Himes 


A story of a black soldier and 
a white one who met and parted 
in a few, short minutes on a 


battlefield 


MOMENT before as the six of 
Ate a sergeant and five first 

class privates, had crawled over 
the desert sand, a Nazi machine gunner 
had spotted them, and had cut loose. 
And the six of them, as one, had taken 
a running dive head-first into a shallow 
bomb crater and burrowed like gophers 
into the hot sand. 

Now the gunner kept popping away, 
kicking sand over them, and locking 
them up for execution. 

They were mad, just plain mad—and 
hating. They hated the Nazi tanks, 
specking the desert terrain for miles, 
darting about like vicious, fire-spitting 
bugs, grinding indifferently over their 
own dead soldiers as they fell. They 
hated the Stukas, piloted by mad-men; 
they hated the hidden gunners, the slave- 
driven infantry. They hated the arro- 
gance of the Nazi officers, the vicious, 
underhandedness of the whole dirty 
axis war machine and everything it 
stood for. 

But it was sight of the seventh sol- 
dier whom they discovered in the bomb 
crater when they raised their heads, spit- 
ting sand, and looked about, that caused 
Private Joshua Crabtree’s eyes to get 
small and bitter mean. The seventh sol- 
dier was a very black American Negro, 
and Private Crabtree was from Elmira, 
Georgia. The sight of a Negro in a uni- 
form similar to his was enough to make 
him go berserk. 

Here, when he was just in a mind 
to do some really serious fighting, he 
finds himself in a bomb gully beside a 
nig—a colored boy. It was almost enough 
to make him take out his gun and shoot 
out the coon’s brains. Ridges rolled 
down his jaws and his hand trembled on 
his gun. 

The sergeant in command greeted the 
colored soldier pleasantly, “Hello there, 
soldier, how’d you find this hole?” 

“Ah was chasin’ a fly,” the colored 
soldier grinned. “Kinda rough outside, 
ain’t it?” 

Private Crabtree turned to the colored 
soldier and asked gratingly, “Whuss yo’ 
name, George?” 

Flatly, the colored soldier replied, 
“George’ll do.” 

The sergeant said, “If we had some 
tea we could talk better—” 


“Effn Ah had a quart of gin—” 
George began. 

“. . but since we ain’t got any,” the 
sergeant continued, slipping back into 
authority, ““we got to get outa here.” 

It hit them, hard and heavy, cutting 
conversation and bringing back the bat- 
tle. Tanks were now moving somewhere 
close, the flat, steady flack of automatic 
cannons topping motor roar; and over- 
head could be seen the Stukas, coming 
down one at a time in their crazy intri- 
cate dives with Spitfires on their tails 
and F.W. 190’s trying to fight them off. 

They had to get out of there; they 
had to go somewhere. 

“If bullets were made of butter—” a 
soldier began facetiously, and caught a 
face full of sand from another burst of 
machine gun fire cutting away the lip 
of the crater. 

“Well, it ain’t like we could choose 
the Ritz instead,” the sergeant pointed 
out. ““That gunner is digging close.” 

White-faced and taut, the men looked 
at each other. They could make a break 
for it, all in opposite directions, and 
hope that some would get away. It 
wasn’t so far back to where their lines 
had been, but judging from the close- 
ness of the tanks it was highly probable 
that this flexible front had warped a mile 
since they had set out on their mission 
twenty minutes before. But the reality 
of desert warfare had taught them that 
a man going away was as big as a battle- 
ship, and even the Italians could hit 
soldiers in the back. 

Or they could lie there and pray for 
rain, as the saying goes. 

Private Crabtree tamped chewing to- 
bacco into his jaw, spat in the sand. 
“Who'll jine me for the jubilee?” he 
asked. He got it off all right; not a 
quaver. 

“We'll all go,” the sergeant hung up 
the tentative suggestion, giving all choice 
of a hero’s death. 

“Naw, two can do it better,” Private 
Crabtree vetoed. “If we get the jaybird, 
the rest of you make a break for the 
lines. And if we don’t—well, put out 
the light and go to bed. Now who’s the 
man?” 

“Me!” five voices chimed in unison, 
but the colored soldier, George, halfway 
over the far edge, came suddenly to his 
feet, caught in the blinding glare, gun 
slanted at a rabbit hunter’s angle. He 
pressed his elbows to his hips, hitched 
up his pants, said, “Well, ef’n it ain’t 
Basin Street,” and took off, running a 
zigzag courée toward the slight e1evation 
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where the machine gun lay. Slugs picked 
up puffs about his feet. 

Cursing a blue streak, Private Crab- 
tree jumped erect in the crater and ran 
straight up over the edge like a moun- 
tain-climbing goat, his tall, angular, cot- 
ton-chopping frame looking like a scare- 
crow chasing birds. Out of the corners 
of his eyes he saw George churning up 
a grotesque pattern of sand, and he 
thought evilly, “Goldurned coon, thinks 
he’s good as a white man in that uni- 
form.” But the main funnel of his vision 
was focused on the machine gunner 
whom he could see quitely plainly now. 

For an instant the gunner ceased fir- 
ing to level his sights on George. Pri- 
vate Crabtree dug in, plowing to a stop, 
caught a quick balance and drew a bead 
on the gunner’s neck, just below the ear. 
Used to knocking squirrels out of pine 
trees with a twenty-two rifle, he hadn’t 
missed anything as big as the head of a 
man he had shot at since he was twelve 
years old. 

But he hesitated—let the smart-alecky 
coon get it first, he thought. So occupied 
was he with this private hatred in his 
soul, he forgot the winning of the war; 
and he did not even hear the shrill, peirc- 
ing stab of the Stuka’s whistle, doing a 
vertical dive on top of his head, until he 
saw George turn and begin firing at it, 
disregarding the machine gun blasting 
away at him. 

It all blew in at once, happening on 
Private Crabtree’s brain, but it did not 
rationalize. The machine gun burst and 
George went down like a chopped tree. 
Private Crabtree knocked the top off 
the Nazi gunner’s head; and at two 
hundred feet the Stuka dug a three-foot 
hole with machine gun slugs right in 
front of his face. Private Crabtree 
jumped backwards six feet, as if dodg- 
ing the bullets; and the Stuka climbed 
and started down again. 

That Nazi pilot must be blowing his 
top, Private Crabtree thought. If Adolph 
could see him now, wasting his ammuni- 
tion and risking, not only the precious 
dive bomber, but himself, a precious 
dive pilot, as well, trying to get one lone 
soldier in a battle that ran for miles, he’d 
throw another epileptic fit. But as these 
thoughts cut their slightly amusing tra- 
jectory across the surface of his brain, 
he was already running toward George. 

Reaching him, he swung his own rifle 
across his back and hoisted him in his 
arms. It seemed as if suddenly the whole 
war came to a head at that spot. Crazily, 
insanely, peppering the sand with ma- 
chine gun slugs, the Stuka pilot let go 
a bomb like a drugged maniac, and rid- 
ing so close on top of it, blew himself out 
of the sky. 

Seeing the bomb coming, Private 
Crabtree had dived with George, hitting 
the sand and rolling over, feet up. The 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Nurse and young paralysis victim at Tuskegee Center 


Aid the “March of Dimes” 


EGROES throughout the United 
States, along with all other 
American citizens, are being 

asked and urged at this time to make 
liberal contributions to the “March of 
Dimes” to the President to continue the 


fight against infantile paralysis. Negroes 


afflicted with infantile paralysis benefit 
from these contributed funds as do all 
other Americans so afflicted. 

President Roosevelt has authorized, 
for the tenth consecutive year, the use of 
his birthday, January 30, 1943, for the 
raising of funds to continue the nation- 
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wide fight against infantile paralysis. 
The Committee for the Celebration of the 
President’s Birthday for the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis is ask- 
ing all to send contributions to the Pres- 
ident on his birthday. 

The fight against infantile paralysis is 
carried on throughout the year through 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis and its 2,900 chapters. All 
tunds contributed or raised during the 
President’s birthday celebration are ad- 
ministered by the National Foundation 
and its chapters. Each chapter assists 
those afflicted with infantile paralysis, re- 
gardless of race, color, creed, or age. 

What is not generally known is that 
Negroes are treated for infantile paral- 
ysis in all parts of the United States, 
where infantile paralysis hospitalization 
is to be had. 

The Tuskegee Institute Infantile 
Center, which was opened in 1941, pro- 
vides special facilities for the care of Ne- 
gro sufferers from the after effects of in- 
fantile paralysis. This modern, well- 
equipped center was made possible by a 
grant of $171, 256 to Tuskegee Institute 
by the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. This center consists of a 
modern three story, fire proof building, 
well equipped with the latest facilities 
for the care of crippled persons. 

The personnel of the Infantile Paral- 
ysis Center includes an orthopedic sur- 
geon, a registered physical therapist, a 
housekeeper, graduate nurses, attend- 
ants, orderlies, and maintenance engi- 
neer. The building and staff of the 
Center are especially planned to provide 
facilities for research and the training of 
doctors and nurses in the campaign 
against the single agent that causes al- 
most one-fifth of all crippling. 

The influence of this unit will extend 
far beyond the primary and specific func- 
tion of rehabilitating Negro patients 
from the dreaded scourge of infantile 
paralysis. It should inevitably become a 
training center for physicians and nurses 
who are recognized as specialists in the 
various departments of medicine and sur- 
gery, and bring to the Negro racial group 
the best and latest in the constant ad- 
vance of medical science. 


Night 


God got tired 

Of watching men 
Jealously go about 
Their daily work 
So he pulled down 
A curtain of dusk. 


—SIMEON Booker, JR. 


Your minister would enjoy The 
Crisis. Why not present him with 4 
year’s subscription? 
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First Ladies of Colored America—No. 5 


Cheyne’s Studio, Hampton, Va. 


oa eae BARRETT, recipient of the 1930 Harmon Award in Education, was first superintendent of the Virginia Industrial 
hy - Pa orec Brew in Peake, V irginia, from 1915 until her retirement in 1940. She was founder.and, for many years, headworker of 
Vir ent es e ttlement of Hampton, Virginia, one of the first community centers for Negroes in America. Through her efforts the 
H gima State Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs was founded, and she has served as president and honorary president. A graduate of 
‘ampton imstitute, Mrs. Barrett was for four years a teacher among sharecroppers at Dawson, Georgia, and at Hampton. She was a member 
oy the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection called by President Hoover in 1930, served for years as a@ member of the 
executive board of the Richmond Urban League and holds membership on the Virginia Commission on Interracial Cooperation and on the 
Southern Commission on Interracial Cooperation 
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MRS. ZELIA N. BREAUX was born in Jefferson City, Missouri, where her father was first president of Lincoln university, then Lincoln 

Institute. She finished her education there in 1898, having taken private lessons on the piano and violin in the Brill School of Music, 

Jefferson City. Until 1918 she was director of the musical department of Langston university. Then she went to Oklahoma City to become 

supervisor of music in the colored schools and to teach music in Douglass High School. She studied five summers under Emil Liebling m 

Chicago and received degrees of Bachelor of Music Education and Master of Music, from Northwestern university. During her stay in Okla- 

homa City, she has developed a fifty-six piece band, a twenty-six piece little symphony orchestra, a thirty-eight piece drum and bugle corps 
for girls and a chorus consisting of fifty voices 
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MRS. ORA KENNEDY GLASS, president, Kentucky State Association of Colored Women’s Clubs, is a native of Henderson, Kentucky, 


Lincoln and the wife of Dr. J. G. Glass. A graduate of Simmons university, Louisville, Kentucky, she was a teacher in her native city for several 
Music, in years. Under her leadership money was raised and turned over to the board of education to purchase the first separate building for the high 
» become school department in Henderson. A public library for the city was built up and a health program inaugurated through her efforts. Mrs. 
ebling Glass is president of the Kentucky Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, one of the vice-presidents of the National Congress of Parents 
in Okla- and Teachers, chairman of the local Red Cross board and president of the Douglass high school Parent Teachers Association for the past 
gle corps twenty-three years. She has also been chairman of the State Republican Party for eight years and is a member of the First Baptist Church 


in Henderson 
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MRS. LILLIE M. JACKSON, a native of Baltimore, Md., was a teacher in the schools there until her marriage, when she became engaged 
in the real estate business. Under her leadership, the Baltimore branch of the NAACP has grown from 100, to over 5,000 members and she 
organized the state conference of NAACP branches throughout Maryland. She has organized a group of neighborhood protective associa- 
tions to fight to protect the residential community in Baltimore. The largest of these is the Northwest Residential Protective Association. As 
a member of the Sharp Street Memorial Methodist Church, she has served as the only woman elected to its board of trustees, and also as 
treasurer and chairman 
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Aryan Versus “Untouchable” in India 


EGROES and ex-slaves were 
prominent in the Moslem inva- 
sions of India a few centuries 

ago, which brought religious and social 
upheaval in wide areas. Mahmud of 
Ghazni, first of the great Moslem con- 
querors, was himself the son of a slave. 
In subsequent centuries, such outstand- 
ing figures as Malik Andeel, a Negro ex- 
slave who became ruler of Bengal, and 
Malik Ambar, a Negro ex-slave who be- 
came ruler of Bombay. Ethiopian Ne- 
groes were ancestors of the nabobs 
(nawabs) of India. 


Hindu and Moslem India 


Both in religious theory and in prac- 
tice, Moslem Negroes and other ex- 
slaves denied the whole basis of the 
Hindu caste system—the “eternal law of 
heredity” supported by Gandhi. Their 
social and racial origins brought them 
closer to the outcasts and the low-caste 
Hindus than to the “Aryans”—a factor 
of some importance in the increasing 
conversions of low-caste and outcasts to 
Islam. A decided majority of Indian 
agricultural and industrial wage-earners 
(the proletariat ) are today Untouchables 
(Depressed Classes) and Moslems. The 
great majority of adherents to Hinduism, 
and the “backbone” of the Congress 
Party, are however of the three higher 
orders—the “twice-born” Aryans. But 
the division between Hindu and Moslem 
today is broadly territorial, as well as 
broadly occupational and social. 

_ In the Punjab and Sind to the west, and 
in Bengal to the east, the Moslem descendants 
of low-caste or outcast Hindus much out- 
number the believers in Hinduism. And in 
the Punjab, the fighting Sikhs have abandoned 
the core and center of “scientific” Hinduism— 
the caste hierarchy. The caste Hindus are 
today only a bare majority of the Indian 
people. And the more advanced and liberal 
of these are themselves now hostile to the 
caste system—despite the reactionary influence 
of the orthodox Brahmans and the “reform- 
ing” Gandhists. 

ut the division is widely unequal in dif- 
ferent areas—a situation which is today a 
most important political factor, and has deter- 
mined the actual functioning of representative 
government in India. Most of the peninsula 
is Overwhelmingly caste Hindu, and this is 
the great center of the Congress Party and 
its influence; in all caste Hindu provinces, 
the Congress Party has successfully sabotaged 
the development of representative democratic 
government, and the British government has 
never had the courage and determination to 
form provincial governments from the Opposi- 
tion parties. But in the great provinces to 
the northeast and northwest, Moslems and 
depressed classes and liberal Hindu and other 
elements have been able to form and maintain 


By Harry Paxton Howard 


Ten years ago Gandhi launched 
his “fast unto death” against 
the plan to give India’s “Un- 
touchables” the right to elect 
their own representatives, with 
full equality with “Aryans’’, to 
Indian parliaments. But the 
“Untouchables” won. Mr. How- 
ard, an outstanding authority 
on Asia, gives in this article 
(continued from last month) 
some background of this bitter 
conflict 


representative provincial governments during 
the past five years. This is the case in Bengal 
and Assam to the east, in Punjab and the 
Sind to the west. These are not “small” 
provinces. Bengal with its 55 millions (and 
its own beautiful language) is far greater than 
any European state of recent times excepting 
Germany and Russia; the Punjab with its 26 
millions is more populous than any state 
on the American continent excepting the 
United States of America. And in these 
great areas, as in Assam and Sind, the. one- 
time “untouchables” are already rising to 
political strength, intelligence, and experience, 
and drawing ever closer to their goal of 
Equal Treatment. 


British and Other “Untouchables” 


The new “Aryan” invasion of India, which 
gave the British domination over its vast 
territories, brought new opportunities to the 
“Untouchables.” Christianity, however, has 
had far less influence than Islam. There are 
less than four million Indian Christians, and 
in no province do they constitute more than 
four per cent of the population; in most 
provinces they are less than one per cent. It 
was not so much Christian doctrine as it was 
the increasingly liberal and democratic thought 
of the advancing West which supplied the 
great leaven of change in India. Also, the 
military and political requirements of British 
rule—which, we must recognize, was not only 
rule but also Government—gave the “untouch- 
ables” opportunities of a quite unprecedented 
kind, such as have already been referred to. 

Increasing numbers of caste Hindus, inspired 
by the democratic and rational thought of the 
West, have denounced Brahman orthodoxy and 
the whole system of caste and “untouchability ;” 
one of the first schools for “untouchables” was 
established by Jyotirao Phooley almost a 
century ago. More recently, industrial de- 
velopment has helped the process, enabling 
many outcasts to find employment in the new 
factories away from their village ghettos. 
From the Army, and from the city and town, 
men sent money and brought ideas to their 
pariah families in the villages. With increas- 
ing knowledge, “untouchables” began to claim 
the “equal justice’ which was the theoretical 
basis of English law and of the British courts 
in India. They were stirring, asserting them- 
selves—with the warm sympathy and assist- 
ance of genuinely humane and demtocratic 
elements among British and Hindus, Christians 
and Moslems. 


Against them they had the weight of 
orthodox Hinduism, and the unwillingness of 
the British to “stick their necks out” on behalf 
of these miserable outcasts. The natural sym- 
pathies of Britain’s landed aristocrats and 
moneyed men were with their Indian counter- 
parts—not with the wretched and degraded 
Indian proletariat, least of all with the pariahs. 
Liberal and democratic and anti-Jim-Crow 
forces in India, like liberal and democratic 
and cosmopolitan forces in England, and an 
uphill road against entrenched privilege and 
die-hard Conservatism among both “Aryan” 
groups. Not until October 1929 did the Brit- 
ish government, temporarily in Labor hands, 
not only specifically reaffirm Dominion status 
as the goal of British policy, but announce a 
Round Table Conference representative of all 
groups and peoples of India—including the 
Depressed Classes’ own representatives. And 
so, at this Conference, the world saw Ambed- 
kar and Srimivasan unfolding their program 
for constitutional, democratic equality and 
freedom for India—a program primarily for 
the Depressed Classes (the former “untouch- 
ables”), but also a beaconlight for all the com- 
mon people of India, crushed and impoverished 
by. their Hindu landlords, money lenders, 
priests, and “sacred” beggars, and other ex- 
ploiters—including some wealthy Moslems 
and privileged Britons, 


Gandhi and Nationalism 


During the present century, the Depressed 
Classes have become a political force to be 
reckoned with. This has been shown especially 
by the attempts of the Indian Congress Party, 
led by Gandhi, to gain the full support and 
co-operation of the Depressed Classes against 
the British. Gandhi has repeatedly denounced 
“untouchability,” and promoted the “Mother 
India” temple which could be entered by 
“untouchables” just as by caste Hindus. On 
his journeys by train, Gandhi has received 
“untouchable” visitors—who returned, prop- 
erly impressed, to their “untouchability” and 
ghettos. In many areas, the Congress Party 
has been instrumental in inducing its well-to- 
do Hindu supporters to meet growing demands 
for “Equal Treatment” by permitting or as- 
sisting the building of decent roads and wells 
and little temples for the Depressed Classes— 
this being much “simpler” than permitting 
them to use the Aryans’ wells and temples 
and better roads. And Gandhi’s avowed aim 
is to end their exclusion from the caste 
system, and draw them into Hindu hierarchy, 
where they can continue to “serve God by 
their physical labor.” 

Gandhi, indeed, was instrumental in bring- 
ing some humble and grateful Untouch- 
ables into the Congress Party. As a “nation- 
alist” inspired by Western Nationalism, but 
who had himself been Jim Crowed in South 
Africa like any “coolie’, the son of a Prime 
Minister had come keenly to feel the neces- 
sity of Indian unity. It was in South Africa 
that Gandhi emerged as lawyer and spokes- 
man for the Indian community, and leader of 
his own united group of Hindus, Moslems, and 
Untouchables. This “unity,” it must be 
clearly understood, did not extend to other 
oppressed peoples, black or white. As against 
the radical democracy of more advanced 
Indians, and the growing class-consciousness 
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of Indian labor, Gandhi’s single-minded 
“Nationalism” won the day. 

Thus, he and his followers cooperated with 
the British against the Boers. Again, Gandhi 
and his followers cooperated with the British 
in their bloody suppression of the “civil dis- 
obedience” launched by the Zulus against the 
new and oppressive taxes levied on them by 
their British masters. Gandhi himself describes 
the campaign against the Zulus as a bloody 
man-hunt, with whole villages of the “rebels” 
being wiped out and their population mas- 
sacred. But Gandhi and his followers, hoping 
to gain something for their particular group 
by loyal service to their British masters and 
fellow-Aryans, voluntarily offered and gave 
their assistance to the latter. And when the 
great South African labor upheaval and gen- 
eral strike came in 1913, with white, black, 
and Hindu labor cooperating as never before 
against their white masters, Gandhi and his 
followers kept many Indian laborers at work, 
prevented losses to their capitalist employers, 
and finally reached a “separate agreement” 
which relieved the Indians from some special 
disabilities and broke the back of the strike. 
The Gandhi-Smuts Agreement saved the 
Smut oligarchy, brought most of the Indian 
strikers back to work (continuing to “serve 
God by their physical labor”), and renewed 
the old cleavage—with increased bitterness— 
between Hindu and other labor in South 
Africa. 

In India, as in South Africa, “Nationalism” 
required unity among Indian groups. Tilak, 
the old leader of Hindu rebellion, was a 
frankly reactionary Brahman, despising the 
outcasts and hating the Moslems. Among the 
latter, the most violently anti-British group 
were a generation ago the orthodox Moham- 
medans, who supported the Turkish Caliphate 
and were prepared to fight a “Holy War” 
against the British on its behalf. These 
violently reactionary Hindu and Moslem 
groups reached agreement with more mod- 
erate elements in 1916—a new-found unity 
which was supplemented in time by the draw- 
ing in of some “untouchables”—already be- 
coming a political factor which had to_be 
reckoned with—into the Congress Party. The 
death of Tilak opened the way for Gandhi. 
The Nagpur session of the Indian “Congress,” 
which reorganized as a “representative body 
for all India” and set out for “Self-Rule,” 
included not only 4079 Hindus and 469 
Moslems, but two Untouchables. The Con- 
gress now spoke proudly for “all India.” 


“Equal Treatment” 


Through association with the Congress 
Party, the Untouchables have made some 
gains. Through dealing carefully with other 
groups—British, Moslem, and Hindu,— and 
utilizing their opportunities and the friendship 
of genuine liberals and democrats of all 
parties and groups, they have also gained. 
And today greater and greater numbers of the 
Depressed Classes—the former Untouchables 
—are passing beyond the stage of humble 
gratitude for Aryan patronage, and demand- 
ing nothing less than “Equal Treatment.” 
It is a development with which all educated 
Negroes are familiar in America, and it has 
already laid down programs which might 
serve as an inspiration and a goal everywhere. 

The more advanced and intelligent no 
longer aspire merely to the removal of “un- 
touchability,” and assimilation into the caste 
system while continuing to serve their 
economic, military, and spiritual masters “by 
their physical labor”—the happy future set 
forth for them by “Mahatma” Gandhi 
(whom Ambedkar regards as a hypocrite). 
Their demand for “Equal Treatment” is real, 
and they are already uniting not only as 
separate “Depressed,” but in trade unions and 
peasant unions and radical political parties 
with other Indian workers—regardless of 
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A family of low caste beggars parading the street in Bombay, shouting in a chorus for alms 


hereditary origin or religious background. In 
the labor ™movement, some former Untouch- 
ables are rising to actual leadership of workers 
including Moslems and former caste Hindus. 
In intellectual and political life, such men as 
Ambedkar are world-famous—despite the 
slanders and attacks of “Aryan” Hindus and 
their spokesmen. And in the conflict between 
British and Hindus, Hindus and Moslems, 
Congress Party and British Government and 
anti-Congress groups, the Depressed Classes 
are seeking every opportunity to advance their 
position and their interests. 

There is but one way in which this can be 
achieved: By a genuine, constitutional demo- 
cracy, based upon universal suffrage and abso- 
lute equality of civil rights and liberties for 
all. The Depressed Classes of India are a 
minority, and do not aim at a dictatorship in 





any province anywhere. Already, _parlia- 
mentary democracy has been made to work 
in some provinces of India by cooperation of 
the Depressed Classes’ representatives with 
Moslems and liberal Hundu groups. Former 
untouchables have already served as Ministers 
in provincial Cabinets, have taken and are in- 
creasingly taking an active and _ intelligent 
part in Indian political life. And the appoint- 
ment of B. R. Ambedkar as Minister of Labor 
in the Viceroy’s Cabinet is a harbinger of the 
future. 

They do not expect the British to give them 
emancipation. The Churchill Government, 
and its representative Cripps, were prepared 
to ignore their rights altogether, and tried 
to make a deal with the Congress Party which 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Negro Army Wives 


By Thelma Thurston Gorham 


will not produce all the heroines of 

World War II. Quite a number 
of them (unsung and unheralded) are 
being produced by the WIVES—par- 
ticularly the wives who are trying to 
help maintain the morale of their soldier- 
husbands by accompanying them where- 
ever they are sent this side of “over 
there.” 

They cannot follow their husbands 
“across,” but they can follow, or pre- 
cede, them to isolated posts like Ft. 
Huachuca, Arizona and to posts in the 
deep and “chivalrous” Southland where 
they must adjust themselves to the other 
side of the American way of life. 

It takes fortitude and plenty of it to 
be an Army wife. Especially at a place 
like Ft. Huachuca. You see, when it was 
decided to isolate Negro troops from the 
rest of civilization by walling them up, 
high and dry, out there above the Ari- 
zona desert, WIVES and such things 
were not taken into consideration. Es- 
pecially wives of enlisted men. 

An Army wife whose husband was re- 
cently retired recalls laughingly that 
when she joined her soldier out there 25 
years ago she lived in a tent and had to 
buy water for drinking and bathing at a 
dollar per barrel. Twenty-five years ago, 
Ft. Huachuca was not the modernized, 
thriving and populous wartime com- 
munity that it now is. Nevertheless, to- 
day, living conditions out there leave 
much to be desired by women who are 
self-sacrificing enough to want to share 
the fortunes of their soldier husbands. 
Many of them would welcome even tents 
to what they’re getting. 

A typical example of what was pro- 
vided by way of housing for enlisted 
men and their wives during the past 
summer at Ft. Huachuca is the structure 
known variously as “the Castle on the 
Hill,” “Bonnie Blink Plaza,” and “Bon- 
nie Blink Palace.” 


ow WACCS and the WAVES 


Huachuca Living Quarters 


_It is an unpainted plywood shack that 
rivals the best that some slum dwellings 
have to offer: Eleven rooms about seven 
feet square, each furnished with two G. I. 
(government issue) cots and bedding. 

The twenty-two persons (eleven sol- 
diers and their wives) who occupied the 
Place all used the same sanitary facilities : 
one shower (with hot and cold water), 
One stool and two enameled iron sinks 
that served as face basins, laundry tubs, 
and in lieu of bathtubs. There were no 
facilities for cooking. The “Castle” was 


The Army has asked them to 
stay home, the railroads have 
begged them not to travel, and 
the towns near Army camps 
have no accommodations for 
them, but Army wives, colored 
and white, insist on following 
their husbands. Here is a story 
of their life at Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona, valuable chiefly be- 
cause it shows the difference in 
treatment accorded white and 
Negro civilian workers 


provided at a rental fee of $12 a month 
after a delegation of non-coms called on 
the post utilities officer and asked for 
something better for their wives than 
the “Girls’ Dormitory.” 

The “Dormitory” is an unconverted 
barrack of the old Twenty-fifth Infantry 
in which unmarried girls and married 
women (all of whom have jobs on the 
post) have been given quarters. Lockers 
have been added for storage of personal 
belongings of those who live there. 
Otherwise, with G. I. cots lining the 
walls and no partitions in between, the 
“Dormitory” inmates have about the 
same degree of privacy and comfort as 
their soldier-husbands and sweethearts 
in the other barracks. 

However, for large numbers of white 
women who work on the post (and 
whose husbands are not enlisted men in 
the U. S. Army) excellent quarters are 
provided. Rooms are spacious, but 
afford privacy. Sanitary and launder- 
ing facilities are adequate, and bathtubs 
supplement showers. There are cozily- 
furnished rooms in which to entertain 
visitors; and there is a kitchen where 
they can prepare their own meals or 
have them prepared. 

As one old-timer on the post ob- 
served, “Nowadays, it’s the civilians— 
and the white ones at that—who get 
consideration out here!” 

White Army wives have few com- 
plaints to make at Ft. Huachuca—unless 
it’s about the isolation of the post. Nor 
do wives of white civilian workers (who 
get choice quarters) have anything to 
gripe about. It’s the Negro Army wife 
and her civilian sister who haven’t been 
counted into the scheme of things out 
there. And if she cares enough about 
her soldier to want to “rough it” with 
him at Ft. Huachuca, she must have 
fortitude and plenty of it. 


Camp Is Isolated 
A desert fortress, walled-in by moun- 


tains, Ft. Huachuca is a man’s town. 
Yet in spite of the talk that one hears 
about the importance of soldier morale, 
there is still much that could be done for 
the morale (and morals) of the enlisted 
lads in khaki out there. 

They have a splendid fort: a small 
town in itself (the third largest in Ari- 
zona, according to population) with 
every modern facility and convenience 
for complete living—except women. 

There are eight chapels and four large 
motion picture theaters on the post. 
Every regiment has its own PX (post 
exchange), conveniently located barber 
shops, bowling alleys and recreation 
halls. Additionally, there are: a large 
amphitheater, a dance hall, a non-com- 
missioned officer’s club, and the Service 
Club with a tiny library and a large 
cafeteria where soldiers hungry for 
home-cooked food may supplement gov- 
ernment rations with meals that are 
cafeteria-styled and wartime priced. 
Dances, concerts and variety programs 
are frequent. The Post Cafe (a post- 
old institution run by Mar Kim, a pros- 
perous Chinese) has been declared “off 
limits” for enlistees in favor of com- 
missioned officers and civilians, but has 
been replaced by another Post Cafe near 
the Knoxville quarters section. 

For the happiness of Ft. Huachuca’s 
approximately 14,000 enlistees there is 
everything except feminine companion- 
ship. The women out there number 
about 300, excluding the WAACS. They 
include nurses, hospital technicians, ci- 
vilian employees and wives of officers, 
enlisted men and civilian workers — 
Negro, white, Mexican, Indian and Fili- 

ino. 

, When a troop of tramping doughboys 
see anything in skirts out there, they 
have difficulty keeping step to the platoon 
leader’s “Hup, hup, hup, hup!”. In- 
stead of “eyes front,” it’s eyes right, left 
and backwards. But—two-thirds of the 
women on the post are married and 
most of the single ones are engaged. 
Therefore, as one private remarked, “It’s 
tough!” 


Entertainment Limited 


However, for the adventurous and 
amorous soldier, there is always the no- 
torious “Hook,” and the equally as in- 
famous unincorporated town of Fry, 
Arizona. The “Hook” and Fry are lo- 
cated just outside the eastern entrance 
to Ft. Huachuca. The only places that 
justify the area outside “the Gate” are 
a theater and an attractive and capably- 
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staffed type “A” USO building. 

The “Hook” is what its name implies 
—a place where suckers are “hooked” 
in more ways than one. There are whis- 
key and gambling, of course—and wo- 
men. 

Neither Fry nor the “Hook” have 
hot and cold running water in their 
adobe huts, corrugated metal shanties, 
tents, and packing-box shacks. The wo- 
men who live there have limited sani- 
tary facilities, notwithstanding the fact 
that on paydays men flock to the area 
by hundreds. Scores of soldiers “await 
their turns” for hours and many “double 
back” to stand in line again. 

Always after these first-of-the-month 
forays on the “Hook,” the G.U. wards 
on the post (where venereal cases are 
treated) are filled to capacity. Some 
far-sighted fellows go to Nogales and 
Aqua Prieta, Mexican border towns, 
where some of the “ranchitos” have their 
own prophylactic stations and dangers 
of landing in the G.U. wards are not so 
acute. Trips to Douglas, Bisbee and 
Tucson also help to break the monotony 
of the Ft. Huachuca soldier’s state of 
womanlessness. 

Nevertheless, the woman problem out 
here is acute from no matter what angle 
you view it. You see, Ft. Huachuca was 
built for soldiers. It’s a man’s town and 
until nurses for the 93rd Division Station 
Hospital and the WAACS started arriv- 
ing not too much thought was given to 
the comforts of women on the post. 

The WIVES out there have always 
had to “soldier”—almost as hard as their 
husbands. 

Last summer, the summer after Pearl 
Harbor, found them at Ft. Huachuca in 
large numbers—wives of Negro enlisted 
men who were being trained daily to sac- 
rifice themselves for the cause of the four 
freedoms and “the American way of 
life. 


Cross-section of America 


They were high school girls, college 
graduates, school teachers, careerists, 
housewives, and young girls who should 
still have been under their parents’ super- 
vision. Youngsters and oldsters alike, all 
were learning and living life “the hard 
way” in order to be near their soldier- 
husbands. 

They had gone out to Ft. Huachuca 
to spend a week or two weeks, and were 
staying “indefinitely,” which meant that 
they’d be there until their lads in khaki 
were sent to another camp on a cadre or 
“over there.” 

They were more concerned about the 
morale of their menfolk than about their 
own personal comforts or the luxuries of 
civilian life. They realized that they 
could not have all the conveniences in an 
Army camp that they had had at home. 
They wern’t crying about the lives they 
had left behind them. They knew they 


weren’t the only women in the world 
whose well-balanced lives had been up- 
set, nor the only women who would give 
their chance of heaven for a normal 
home-life again. They were self-sacrific- 
ing enough to take almost anything in 
their stride—and try to learn to like it! 

Out at Ft. Huachuca they tried to ad- 
just themselves to living quarters that 
were shunned (thank goodness!) by des- 
ert rats, lizards, centipedes and tarantu- 
las. They learned to stifle a scream at the 
sight of a spider on their pillows. (Regu- 
lar “Miss Muffets” these Army wives!) 
And they slaughtered enough ants in 
their beds to qualify for the title of “An- 
nie the Ant-Killer.” 


Women Often Work 


They worked: In order to qualify for 
quarters as civilian employees on the 
post. They closed their eyes and ears 
to the fact that white civilian workers 
were furnished far more liveable lodg- 
ings. 

They worked: In the Station Hospital 
offices as typists and clerks. In the Sta- 
tion Hospital nurses’ quarters as maids. 
In the stucco and stone house on the 
“officers’ line” as maids-of-all-work. In 
the post exchanges where some soldiers 
are respectful and some are not. In the 
laundry, where they have “graveyard” 
shifts, and in the warehouses. In the 
Service Club as cooks’ helpers, fountain 
attendants, and what-have-you. 

They did not receive transportation to 
and from work like the white clerical 
workers who live in the cozy dormitories. 

They earned: As typists and clerks, 
$120 a month. As maids in the hospital, 
$90 a month. As maids in white officers’ 
homes, whatever their employers felt like 
paying in addition to room and board. 
As post exchange employees, $50 a 
month. As laundry and warehouse work- 
ers, $50 to $60 a month. As Service 
Club employees, $35 a month plus board 
and lodging. 

They had to rely on typical “country 
store” shopping facilities of the post ex- 
changes where ceiling prices try to reach 
the peaks of the mountains that surround 
the post. Or they paid equally as exorbi- 
tant prices for merchandise at the wide 
space in the highway nearby, known as 
Fry, Arizona. Otherwise, they went 45 
miles to Bisbee, 65 miles to Douglas, 60 
miles to Nogales or 105 miles to Tucson 
to shop. 

They paid $2.00 for a “shampoo, press 
and curl” at the beauty shop provided for 
them on the post (with a Negro operator 
under white supervision). 

They did their weekly wash in 14-inch 
galvanized pails, purchased from the post 
exchange grocery store. They did their 
ironing on sheets spread across Army 
cots. They became adept at inventing 
makeshifts. 

Yet, they managed always to be at- 
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tractive, fresh and uncomplaining when 
they greeted their soldiers after retreat, 
They had learned that training for a 
combat unit is a hard life at its best and 
that a man can’t “soldier” well if he has 
to carry an extra burden of worry. 

The WAACS who have been assigned 
to Ft. Huachuca will find the going made 
immeasurably easier for them because of 
these women—the WIVES who have 
preceded them. 

The WAACS have their work pretty 
well cut out for them and provisions have 
been made for their comfort. But the 
WIVES, and this goes for many posts 
besides Ft. Huachuca, have had to clear 
away the underbrush alone, blaze their 
own trails and learn to “soldier” the 
hard way, along with their menfolk. 


The Shoe Shine Boy 


He shines shoes 

Every day 

Seven days a week 
Hustling on the corners 
For his bread and meat. 
Life to him ain’t 
Nothing but feet. 


In Heaven 
He won’t sing these 
BOOTBLACK BLUES!!! 
Some say 
The Angels don’t wear shoes. 
StMEoN Booker, Jr. 


HOLDER FOR 
RATION CARDS 


Women shoppers will want this 
gift, with the prospect of so many 
foods being rationed. Folder is 
made to hold as many ration 
cards as necessary for any indi- 
vidual family. Of alligator finish 
or assorted color simulated 
leathers. 
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Lawson Photo 


First Row—left to right: Mrs. William A. Jones, Mrs. Juanita Mitchell, Miss Lillian A. Goings, Mrs. Edna Miller, Mrs. Ora Taylor, Mrs. 
Helen Grove, Mrs. Martha Harvey, Mrs. Alice T. Wiggins, Miss Carolyn E. Waples, Mrs. Octavia Coy; second row: Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, 
Mrs. Margaret Banks, Mrs. Willa Chambels, Mrs. Ruth Strebber, Mrs. Bertha Boyd, Mrs. Ruth Richardson, Mrs. Alice Dorsey, Mrs. William 
Burton, Mrs. Viola Adams, Mrs. L. E. Holland, Mrs. Helen Galloway, Mrs. Eva Johnson; third row: Albert E. Flournoy, John Robins, W. A. 
Jones, Silas Smith, Herbert Nix, Dr. Theodore T. Grove, Gilbert Williams, J. King Thomas, Dr. J. M. Vaughan, campaign chairman; Harry 
Queensbury, Dr. Ulysses S. Wiggins, branch president; Embre Turberville, Mrs. Katherine Johnson, Mrs. Jessie Hannah, William Burton, 
Miss Bertha Waples, George P. Miller, Mrs. Marvel Dansbury, Mansy Taylor, Mrs. Elizabeth Blake, Mrs. Elisabeth Bond. 

Other PANCAS not in the picture are: Miss Beatrice: Morris, highest individual producer, Mrs. Kenny Greene, Mrs. Edna Blakely, Mrs. 
Josephine Primas, Mrs. Josephine Mays, Mrs. Sylvanus Harvey, Mrs. Charles Mims, Mrs. Bertha Vaughan, Mrs. Nancy Barnes, LeRoy Town- 
send, Mrs. Alma Jackson, Mrs. Mae T. Mack, S. Edward Davis, Mrs. Emma B. Bagby, Mrs. Eleanor Belford, Mrs. Madge Lee, Gilbert John- 

son, Mrs. D. Carter, Mrs. H. H. Sadler, Miss Harriet Sturgis, MissCatherine Tyler, Mrs. Georgie Greene, Mrs. Juanita Dicks 


Camden, N. J. Gets 
1,200 Members 


Twelve hundred members were en- 
rolled in the membership campaign of 
the Camden N. J. Branch of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People at the closing meeting 
Tuesday night at the Hunton Branch 
Y.M.C.A. 

The campaign goal of one thousand 
members was exceeded by two hundred 
as captains and workers vied with each 
other to reach the division totals. Di- 
vision reports were as follows: “A”— 
Mrs. Wilda Smith, Captain, 90 mem- 
bers ; “B”—Dr. U. S. Wiggins, Captain, 
185 members ; “C”—Mrs. Ruth Richard- 
son, Captain, 64 members; “D”—Mrs. 
Juanita Dicks and Dr. Theodore Grove, 
Captains, 310 members; “E”’—Mrs. 
George Dorsey and Herbert Nix, Cap- 
tains, 163 members; “F”—Mrs. Alma 
Jackson and J. Arthur Jones, Captains, 
21 members ; “G”—NMiss Bertha Waples, 
Captain. 196 members; “H”—Mrs. 
Marvel Dansbury, Captain, 40 members ; 


“T’—Mrs. Elizabeth Bond, captain, 29 
members; “J”—Mrs. W. A. Jones and 
Mrs. Mary Smith, Captains, 92 mem- 
bers ; Special Gifts, 10 members. 

Trophies were awarded as follows: 
highest division, Miss Bertha Waples, 
Captain; second highest division, Mrs. 
Juanita Dicks and Dr. Theodore Grove, 
leaders; highest individual producer, 
Miss Beatrice Morris; second highest 
individual producer, Harry Queensbury. 

Because of the number of pledges of 
memberships, the workers decided to 
have a “mop-up” meeting on Friday, De- 
cember 4, at the Hunton Branch YMCA, 
when it is predicted that many more per- 
sons will be enrolled as members. 

Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, national field 
secretary, who was in the city ten days to 
direct the campaign left immediately for 
Providence, R. I., to conduct a similar 
effort. . 

Dr. J. Maurice Vaughan, chairman of 
the campaign and Dr. U. S. Wiggins, 
president of the local branch, were en- 
thusiastic in their appreciation to the 
workers in establishing the largest or- 


ganization of the NAACP in South 
Jersey. 

Probe Demanded in Soldier Death: 
Declaring that a state bordering on 
treason and anarchy exists if reports are 
true that Louisiana police are determined 
to flout the authority of the United States 
Army, the association has asked that Sec- 
retary of War Stimson take drastic ac- 
tion in the case of the cold-blooded mur- 
der of one Negro military policeman and 
the beating of another on November 1, 
by state police in Alexandria, Louisiana. 

“We are informed,” said the associa- 
tion, “that the slayer was suspended for 
only one day and has been restored to full 
authority. We are further informed that 
state police have told army authorities in 
effect that they do not intend to rec- 
ognize authority of the army.” 

The association’s telegram also stated, 
“Tt is imperative that the War Depart- 
ment take a definite unequivocal position 
with respect to this and other attacks by 
white police and civilians on Negro sol- 
diers in the South. Unless this is done 
there will be inevitable repetition and 
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multiplication of attack. We demand that 
there be no further temporizing with the 
increasingly vicious situation.” 

WAAC Segregation Lessened: Seg- 
regation in the WAAC mess hall at Fort 
Des Moines, has been officially abolished 
and 10 Negro Auxiliaries are now inte- 
grated into the Officer Candidate School, 
due to two conferences held in Washing- 
ton, November 4 and 19, between Col. 
Noel Macy, Lt. Helen Wood, Lt. Helen 
West, Judge William Hastie, of the War 
Department, and Walter White. 

Previously there had existed a policy 
of segregated service clubs with club 
number 1 designated for white WAACs 
and club number 2 for Negro WAACs. 
The white club had been declared out of 
bounds for Negro WAACs. Both clubs 
are now accessible to Negro and white 
WAACs alike. 

Poll Tax Fight Renewed: Declar- 
ing that the association is “not in the 
least deterred” by the temporary setback 
experienced in the passage of the anti- 
poll tax legislation which occurred when 
the bill was killed on November 23, 
Walter White announced November 27, 
in a statement to the press, that the 
NAACP is working in cooperation with 
other agencies to renew the poll tax fight 
on the very first day of the 78th Con- 
gress, January 4, 1943. 

Since the beginning of the fight the 
association’s Washington bureau has 
been in the forefront for the passage of 
the Pepper-Geyer anti-poll tax bill, 
which would have outlawed, in eight 
southern states, the requirement of the 
payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
for voting. 

Ban on Negro Trainees Fought: 
Reports that all vocational training 
classes for Negroes in Alabama have 
been ordered closed by State Director 
of Vocational Education Plowden, 
brought protests from the Birmingham 
branch, November 17, and from the na- 
tional office, November 23. George M. 
Johnson of the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, upon receipt 
of information on the move to ban Ne- 
groes stated that immediate action would 
be taken to correct it. 

Probe of Lay-Off Urged: Urging 
the investigation of a lay-off in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, of 800 laborers, 500 of 
whom are’ Negroes, the Savannah 
NAACP branch wired the War Man- 
power Commission, November 30, as fol- 
lows: 

“Strongly protest lay-off of 800 labor- 
ers at Southeastern Shipyards for failure 
to sign agreement which smacks of collu- 
sion between company and union which 
would deprive workers of rights.” 

The Savannah branch’s committee on 
labor and industry stated that these un- 
fair labor practices can be traced to the 
union bosses, who, having a closed shop 
agreement with Southeastern Shipyard, 
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Jefferson City, Mo., branch, left to right, Charles A. E. Robinson, chairman labor and industry 

committee, Mrs. Rowena Muckelroy Savage, famed concert soprano, and secretary of both the 

Jefferson City branch and the Missouri State Association and Roy Jamieson, whom the com- 
mittee placed in the Tweedie Shoe Factory 


are using all methods of intimidation in 
an effort to frustrate plans of a rival 
labor union for memberships among 
workers. 

Insulting Brand Name Withdrawn: 
The sale of a pipe tobacco obnoxiously 
labeled ‘‘Nigger Hair” was discontinued 
December 4, following formal protest by 
the NAACP to George Washington Hill, 
Jr., vice-president of the American To- 
bacco company, makers of Lucky Strike 
cigarettes. The company distributed the 
tobacco in a number of Northwestern 
states in sections that are sparsely pop- 
ulated by Negroes. 

Picketed Movie Withdrawn: Three 
hours after the NAACP had thrown a 
picket line around the 55th Street Play- 
house in New York City on December 2, 
the infamous motion picture “Birth of a 
Nation”, which was being shown at the 
theatre was withdrawn from the screen 
and posters advertising “Abraham Lin- 
coln” as the theatre’s next attraction 
went up. 

Lowell Mellett, chief of the bureau of 
motion pictures of the Office of War In- 
formation, in response to continued pro- 
tests against the exhibition of the silent 
version of the picture, stated in a letter 
to the association, dated December 7: 
“We are assured that the War Activities 
Committee will take up the matter with 
any theatre already showing or contem- 
plating the showing of this picture, and 


there is reason to believe that representa- 
tions by the committee will be sufficient 
in most cases to prc vent showings.” 

N. Y. Fire Department Jim Crow: 
Urging that Mayor LaGuardia issue an 
order comparable to the President’s Ex- 
ecutive Order 8802, the NAACP, on 
December 11, brought to the attention of 
the Mayor the following instances of dis- 
crimination in the fire department of the 
City of New York: 

The existence of a list of Negro mem- 
bers in the fire department while no other 
racial groups are so listed. 

The establishment of a jim crow med- 
ical, surgical and dental plan. 

The failure of the department to make 
Negroes acting officers on the basis of 
seniority, and the exclusion of Negroes 
from fireboat and rescue companies, 
band and baseball teams. 

Mrs. Roosevelt Says AEF Friction 
Reduced: In a conference at the White 
House on December 1, to discuss the re- 
cent reports of the treatment of Negro 
soldiers abroad, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
expressed to Walter White her convic- 
tion that Brigadier-General B. O. Davis 
had done well in his efforts toward les- 
sening the tension between Negro and 
white soldiers in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces stationed in the British 
Isles. Mrs. Roosevelt said that friction 
created by prejudiced southern whites 
had been somewhat eased. 
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Mr. White stated that while the 
NAACP did not disagree with Mrs. 
Roosevelt concerning the value of Gen. 
Davis’ investigation, there could how- 
ever be no slackening on the part of the 
association in protest against the estab- 
lishment of southern jim -crowism 
abroad. The attacks made and propa- 
ganda spread by white officers in Eng- 
land, Australia and other parts of the 
world to which Negroes have been sent, 
must be regarded as one of the gravest 
of all problems, which the NAACP 
will continue to fight. 

Demands Full Manpower Use: De- 
claring that “the Negro views the im- 
minence of compulsory service with real 
alarm because it threatens to freeze him 
at his present employment level, which is 
substantially below his ability,’ Leslie 
Perry, administrative assistant in the 
Washington bureau of the NAACP, sub- 
mitted, December 3, a statement to the 
Pepper sub-committee on S. R. 291, pro- 
viding for full investigation of the man- 
power resources of the nation and their 
most advantageous use in the war effort. 

The association expressed “deep and 
vital” concern with the implications in- 
volved compulsory service legislation 
before there has been a maximum utiliza- 
tion of existing manpower and suggested 
certain patterns and areas of discrimina- 
tion based upon race and color which it 
urged the committee to explore to their 
logical conclusion with the view to pro- 
viding remedial measures. 

The statement called attention to the 
relegating and restricting of Negroes to 
subordinate jobs from which they were 
not upgraded even when they were 
qualified. 

The association statement further 
charged that industry has so far failed to 
give even token employment to Negro 
women at a time when white women 
have been widely integrated into the 
training and employment picture. 


Branch News 


Connecticut: Election of officers and a 
membership meeting were held by the 
Stamford branch, November 29. 

Indiana: At the close of its war bond 
drive the Evansville branch held a parade 
and rally, December 7. Among the rally 
speakers were Mayor William H. Dress 
and Manson Reichert, mayor-elect. The 
Principal talk was made by Dr. C. E. 
Rochelle. 

Iowa: At the annual meeting and dinner 
of the Des Moines branch, Ike Smalls was 
elected president :nd Mrs. William Neal, 
vice president. It was announced that the 
membership total of 682 is the largest in 
the history of the branch. 

Kansas: Under the sponsorship of Rev. 
William H. Williamson, president of the 

€avenworth branch, the speaker at the 
annual membership campaign meeting, No- 
vember 15, was C. A. Franklin. editor of 
the Kansas City Call. Mr. Franklin spoke 





Mrs. Emma Davidson was voted “Mrs. N. A. 

A.C. P.” in the popularity contest held by the 

Wilmington, Del. branch during. its recent 
membership campaign 


on “The Four Freedoms and the Negro.” 

Through protest from the Leavenworth 
branch, the editorial policy of the daily 
Leavenworth Times, was changed to spell 
“Negro” with a capital “N.” 

Massachusetts: A donation of $55 was 
made to the West End Service Men’s Club 
by the New Bedford branch, November 
27. Dr. J. Tunstall Parham was re-elected 
branch president. 
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Michigan: At its November 22 meeting, 
the Detroit branch announced that it will 
sue all Detroit war plants that refuse to 
hire Negroes. The basis of such suits will 
be a charge of misuse of Federal funds 
granted in war contracts. Chester K. Gil- 
lespie, member of the Ohio state legislature, 
spoke on the subject, “Discrimination in 
War Plant Hiring.” 

The Kalamazoo branch discussed the 
integration of Negroes into local defense, 
the training of colored neople for work in 
industry and organized labor’s attitude to- 
ward the employment of Negroes, at a 
meeting held November 23. Mrs. Harold 
E. Bledsoe, state worker for the U. S. 
employment service, spoke on conditions 
affecting Negro workers throughout Mich- 
igan. 

New Jersey: At the November 30 meet- 
ing of the Bridgeton branch Mrs. Omega 
Mason, state president of the Colored 
Women’s Federated Clubs, was the guest 
speaker. 

The Camden branch exceeded its goal 
of 1000 members by 200, at the close of its 
membership campaign, November 25. A 
follow-up meeting was held December 4, 
at which time new members were enrolled. 

Dr. James T. Davis, for many years 
president of the Elizabeth branch, died, 
Saturday, November 23 at his home. At 
the time of his death, Dr. Davis was serv- 
ing as a member of the board of directors 
of Elizabeth branch. 

New York: The Columbia County branch, 
Hudson, held a “Night in Hollywood” 
banquet on December 10. The branch 
plans to make the banquet an annual 
affair. 

On November 22, the 
held a meeting at which 
elected and the newly 
charter was read. 

At an open forum, November 27, the 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Lawson Photo 
Trophy winners in Camden NAACP campaign. Left to right: Dr. Theodore T. Grove, co-cap- 
tain of second highest division; Miss Bertha Waples, captain, highest division ; Miss Juanita 
Dicks, co-captain, second highest division, representing in this picture Miss Beatrice Morris, 
highest individual producer; Harry Queensbury, second highest individual producer 


All Seamen Are the Same 


By Constance H. Curtis 


HE sailor, marine and soldier, all 
fighters in the service of the 


United States government, gain 
prestige and privilege by wearing the 
uniform of our forces. When on fur- 
lough they find boundless facilities for 
their entertainment offered free of 
charge in cities and towns throughout 
the entire country. Whether in New 
York or Springfield, Atlanta or Medi- 
cine Hat, the doors of the USO and the 
numerous canteens and similar organiza- 
tions are open to them. They are wel- 
comed into private homes and shown the 
town by debutants. 

Certainly there is none who will quar- 
rel with the splendid things which are 
being done to make these men happy. 
Each of them faces possible death for 
the sake of his country and all of us are 
willing to do everything within our 
power to show them our appreciation of 
the sacrifices they are making daily. 

There are however, men who daily 
risk their lives in the Axis-infested seas 
who, when they return to shore have no 
entree into the places set up for the en- 
tertainment of our fighting men. These 
are the merchant seamen, many of 
whom are Negroes. Their’s is the all- 
important task of transporting to our 
forces the world over the products of 
America’s assembly lines. On_ their 
shoulders rests the responsibility of get- 
ting food and weapons to our men in 
Libya, the Solomons, Africa and a dozen 
other places. 

The merchant seaman wears no in- 
signia to indicate the work he does and 
when he returned to port no steps were 
taken to see that he had rest and relaxa- 
tion. Though he too is under fire in all 
of the fighting zones of the world, has 
been torpedoed and _ dive-bombed, 
thrown into seas flaming with burning 
oil, and run all of the risks of our other 
fighting men, when he returned home 
no one thought to see that he was cared 
for. He was the forgotten man of the 
war. 

Realizing the urgent need for an or- 
ganization which had the interest of the 
merchant seamen as its objective, a 
group of men gathered in the early 
spring of this year and began to lay 
plans. It was felt that some provision 
should be made to show the merchant 
seamen that the job they were doing so 
wonderfully was appreciated. With a 
directorate composed of such men as 
Henry J. Kaiser, top-ranking  ship- 








Photo courtesy United Seaman’s Service 


Ceremony at opening of Bay Ridge Home for Seamen by USS, Baltimore, Maryland, left to 
right: Andrew Freeman, public relations; Douglas Falcomer, national executive director of 
USS, George White, Dr. Daniel Blaine, medical director 


builder, as national president ; Admiral 
Emory S. Land, of the United States 
Navy, chairman of the board; Joseph 
Curran, of the National Maritime Union 
and Harry Lundeberg, of the National 
Seafarers Union as two of the vice- 
presidents, the United Seamen’s Ser- 
vice embarked on its program. 


First Club Opens 


The group received donations from 
the seamen’s unions, the shipbuilders, 
friends of the merchant seamen and from 
the seamen themselves. By September 
11, 1942, the first club for merchant sea- 
men opened its doors. This is the An- 
drew Furuseth Club, named for a labor 
leader who fought for the rights of the 
men who manned the ships. Located at 
30 East 37 Street in New York City, 
this club was the first to offer, for mer- 
chant seamen, facilities similar to those 
to be had by uniformed men in their 
clubs and canteens. 

Here the men have a club which sup- 
plies the things they want: a library 
stocked with magazines, newspapers, fic- 
tion, technical and maritime books, 
lounge rooms and game rooms, desks 
and paper for letter writing as well as 
2 room for entertainment in the base- 
ment. where the men can sit at attractive 
tables or stand at a bar and drink their 


soft-drinks or beer. In this room many 
of the dances are held, with picked girls 
who have volunteered to come in and 
dance and talk with the men. If a man 
wishes to hear a lecture he has an op- 
portunity to do so in his club, he has 
access to advice and aid from trained 
social workers and the services of a 
physician. The club is organized for 
him, to fit his needs. 

On the committees built up to take 
care of the entertainment of the men, 
there are such well known people as 
Madeline Carroll, Edward Arnold, 
Lawrence Tibbett and Helen Hayes. 
Kate Smith and Boake Carter have 
pledged time on their programs for the 
benefit of the organization as have the 
Columbia, National and Mutual Broad- 
casting systems. 

The USS intends to establish these 
centers not only in the United States but 
in foreign ports as well. Services such 
as those given the merchant sailors here 
at home will also be available to them 
when they are at the other side of the 
world, 

In addition to the clubs that are being 
built for the sailors there are rest homes 
too, where men who have been injured 
or shell-shocked may go and receive ex- 
pert care. In these homes they find 
comfortable quarters in which to rest, 
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rolling countryside to walk in and 
wholesome food to help them gain their 
strength again. One such rest home has 
been opened on the New Jersey estate 
of Mrs. C. S. Cutting, another is lo- 
cated in Oyster Bay, one on the Chesa- 
peake. Soon there will be such homes 
near all seaport towns for the exclusive 
use of the merchant seamen. 
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No Discrimination 


The United Seamen’s Service is out- 
standing in that the set-up makes no 
provision for discrimination because of 
race or creed. Rest homes are planned 
in many of the southern seaboard com- 
munities where merchant seamen will 
live together without special provisions 
being made for Negroes. Officers of the 
organization believe that if men can live 
within the close confines of a ship with- 
out friction the same procedure can be 
followed on land. Most likely, in some 
of the southern states where existing 
legislation outlaws the mixture of Ne- 
groes with other races in the same resi- 
dence, the organization will encounter 
difficulty in setting up homes. Realizing 
this fact, they still intend to follow out 
their plan of complete lack of discrimi- 
nation in every way possible. Already, 
in Maryland, a rest home has been es- 
tablished and no interference has been 
encountered, 
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With the existence of separate USO 
centers within the army camps and sepa- 
rate canteens for white and Negro sol- 
diers, the action of the United Seamen’s 
Service presents a lesson in practical 
democracy that may well be copied by 
many other groups, including the United 
States Navy, Army and Marine Corps. 

Unlike other organizations which 
have experienced a mushroom growth 
since the attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
USS is built for the years that are to 
follow the war as well as for the present. 
It will be a permanent clearing house, 
functioning for the purpose of aiding 
seamen, caring for them when they are 
ill and entertaining them when they are 
well. It is the only organization of this 
type which intends to remain as a per- 
manent part of the post-war period. 

The United Seamen’s Service will an- 
swer a long-felt need for an organization 
for merchant seamen. In all of its as- 
pects it bids fair to be one which will 
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serve well and long. Shining clearly, 
through and around the group, is its 
policy of non-discrimination. For the 
service of the merchant mariner, poor 
or with money, injured or well, black or 
white—to the USS, all seamen are the 
same! 


Branch News 
(Continued from page 25) 


Ossining branch had as a subject, “Negro 
Improvement in Ossining.” 

Ohio: The membership drive of the 
Cincinnati branch was closed November 29, 
with a panel discussion on “The NAACP 
as a Force for Democracy.” Approximately 
3,000 new members were added to the 
branch during the two weeks of the cam- 
paign. 

The Cleveland branch is agitating for 
the removal of Richard Dudek of Dayton 
as employment official of the Aircraft 
Radio Laboratory in Dayton because of 
his discrimination against Negro women 
job-seekers. 

Pacific Coast Tour: During November, 
Roy Wilkins, assistant secretary and editor 
of the Crisis, spoke to the following NAACP 
branches in California: November 3, Sac- 
ramento; November 6, Pittsburg; Novem- 
ber 8, Alameda County (Oakland); No- 
vember 9, Vallejo; November 10,San Mateo; 
November 12, Salinas-Monterey; Novem- 
ber 13, Santa Clara County (Palo Alto); 
November 15, San Francisco; November 17, 
Fresno; November 18, Tulare; November 
19, Bakersfield; November 20, Long Beach; 
November 22, Pasadena; November 23, 
Santa Monica; November 24-25 San Diego; 


November 27, Monrovia; November 29, Los 
Angeles; November 30, San Bernardino. 

Mr. Wilkins visited the Phoenix, Arizona 
branch, December 2; Tucson, December 3; 
El Paso, Texas, December 6; Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, December 7; Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, December 9; and Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, December 10. He 
a number of army camps, among them, 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona, where the 
Division is in training. 

Pennsylvania: At the closing meeting 
of the annual membership drive of the 
Erie branch, November 22, Homer S. 
Brown, president of the Pittsburgh branch, 
was the principal speaker. 


At a mass meeting of the Philadelphia | 


branch, December 4, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, editor and writer, was the principal 
speaker. 
Negro in This War.” 

A branch was organized in Pottstown, 
November 21, after a two week membership 
drive in which 150 memberships were re- 
ported. 

Tennessee: 
meeting held by the Knoxville branch, De- 
cember 3, was Madison S. Jones, Jr., youth 
director, who spoke on the part Negroes 
are taking in the army. 

Texas: The membership drive of the 
Port Arthur branch closed December 17, 
and the election of officers was held on 
the same evening. 


Soldiers in far away Australia, 
New Guinea, England, Ireland, Africa, 
the West Indies and Arabia will be 
delighted to receive The Crisis each 
month. Why not send it to them? 
Foreign subscriptions only cost $1.75 
a year. 
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The National Negro Insurance Association reported for 1941: 
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Two Soldiers 
(Continued from page 13) 


blast flung him an even dozen feet, 
buried him in the sand; but for the heel 
of his shoe which had been neatly hewn 
off, the bomb fragments had gone just 
above. 

From a short distance, the Nazi 
tankers, thinking surely the Stuka pilot 
had spotted the United Nations’ camou- 
flaged headquarters, turned towards 
them, cutting loose. But the British and 
American tanks (those General Grants ) 
came out to meet them, and caught them 
in a bag. 

Resurrecting himself and_ spitting 
sand, Private Crabtree crawled back to 
George, picked him up again and started 
running, squinting half-blindedly 
through the dirt in his eyes. 

“Set me down, white brother, and 
save yo’self,” George whispered through 
blood-flecked lips. ‘Ah hear de chariot 
comin’.” 


3ut Private Crabtree kept running 
on, through the ankle-deep sand, hot 
enough to broil a pheasant, through the 
tanks and the bombers and the bullets 
and the whole, roaring, screaming, 
bloody war, hanging cn to George. 

And even after George was dead, in 
his heart Private Crabtree still carried 
him, for days, for weeks, for years, back 
to home, back to Georgia. 


Farmer Goes to War 
(Continued from page 12) 


farmers in mind when it produced re- 
cently the documentary film on Negroes 
in the war called “Henry Browne, 
Farmer” with Canada Lee, noted actor, 
as narrator, who says in the closing 
scenes: 

“We're proud of Farmer Browne, 
though we won’t probably give him any 
medals. Proud of him because he’s do- 








The Correct Thing—Of Course 


WHAT SHALL I GIVE FOR BIRTHDAYS? 
Answer 
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ing his job... an important job... 
raising livestock, saving his land, grow- 
ing more of the things we need. .. . And 
proud of him just for being an American 
we can count on at a time when every 
American has an important job to do.” 


Is your loved one in the Navy? 
Why not subscribe to The Crisis for 
him and keep him informed on cur- 
rent Negro thought and activities? 
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OU will not want to miss this 
provocative close-up of the 
Negro and the white man in the 
South shown against a global back- 
drop of war and social unrest. A 
penetrating discussion of racial de- 
mocracy which suggests that the old 
southern answers are now worn-out 
and new answers for new questions 
must be found. 
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. when a southern-born white woman 
feels the urge to tear the veil from hypoc- 
risy and speak plainly to the inhabitants 
of Dixie, the Black Dispatch nominates 
such a courageous woman for the Hall of 
Fame.” Editorial comment by Roscoe 
Dungee. 















“We reprint below a portion of an ex- 
cellent editorial from the spring issue of 
SOUTH TODAY. It is recommended to 
our readers that they read the 
entire editorial, as well as a splendid 
poem, Portrait of the Deep South Speak- 
ing to Negroes on Morale... . 











“The last issue is . . . one of the most 
brilliant, incisive and forthright publica- 
tions ever to come out of the South... . 
Your editorial makes clear and unanswer- 
able the moral as well as the social and 
political issue that has been troubling 
the ‘liberals’ even more than the tradi- 
tionalists of the Old South.” C.S.J. 





SOUTH TODAY is published quar- 
terly at Clayton, Georgia. $1.00 a 
year. Single numbers: 50 cents each. 











India 


(Continued from page 20) 


would meet the latter’s objections to parlia- 
mentary democracy, abandon any protection 
of “minority” rights, re-establish unmitigated 
Hindu rule, and shove the Depressed Classes 
back into the pit of degradation from which 
they are so painfully struggling. But the 
Depressed Classes—with tens of thousands of 
men in the Indian Army—warned that they 
would not accept this. Furthermore, the Con- 
gress Party demanded rule not only over the 
predominantly Hindu areas of British India, 
but over the predominantly Moslem areas to 
the east and west—including the great 
provinces where cooperation between Moslems 
and Depressed Classes has made democracy 
work, and which have emphatically rejected 
the Congress Party and its ambitions of a 
Party dictatorship. And the Moslems, more 
powerful than the Depressed Ciasses, declared 
that they would forcibly resist any attempt to 
impose Congress rule—which Moslems have 
emphasized is a completely imperialist aim. 

The Cripps mission failed. And Ambedkar, 
accepting the post of Labor Minister in the 
Viceroy’s Cabinet, has been in a position as 
never before to extend the organization of the 
Depressed Classes, to secure increasingly 
equal treatment in one area after another, and 
to promote the combination of the Depressed 
Classes—India’s “bottom proletariat”—with 
other workers and other liberal and demo- 
cratic elements in India for- the one aim that 
can bring real freedom to the masses of the 
Indian people: Democratic liberty and equal- 
ity, political, social, educational, and economic, 
without regards to race, color, caste, religion, 
or previous condition of servitude. It is the 
full flowering of the old slogan: “Equal 
Treatment.” 

To achieve it, the Depressed Classes of 
India will cooperate with any and all elements 
sharing their great aim and goal, whether 
Hindu or Moslem, British or tribesmen, 
Christian or Buddhist or Sikh. For theirs is 
not only the hope of their own 60 millions,— 
the former “Untouchables.” It is the only 
hope of the masses of India as a whole. It is 
the only hope of the world. 


The Month 


War: Refuting reports that army and 
naval race prejudice caused his recall 
from Liberia, Lester Walton returns to 
his post as U. S. Minister early in 1943. 

The all-Negro Marine Corps battalion 
at New River, N. C., will serve as com- 
bat unit. 

Private Napoleon Edward Taylor, Ne- 
gro, first of AEF to land in Africa. 

Despite loss of an arm during Pearl 
Harbor attack, Obie Bartlett, Negro 
patriot, works as California shipyard 
welder. 

Soldiers at Camp Lee, Va., reportedly 
coerced and intimidated by white com- 
manding officer. Regimental Sergeant 
Major Samuel Reed “broken” and trans- 
ferred to Camp Dix because of leadership 
of men. 

Ten typewriters given government by 
Champion Typist Cortez Peters. 

Artillery - equipped American Negro 
troops now firmly established in Liberia 
with consent of Liberian government. 





Mrs. Leila Mea Saunders of Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, is the first member of the Wheeling, 
W. Va., branch to be sworn into the WAACs 


Army officials continue ban on Ne- 
groes as pilots. 

Labor: Move to eliminate closed shop 
agreement barring Negro workers from 
Savannah, Ga. shipyards made by 
FEPC, December 4, when orders were 
given to permit Negroes to join union. 

Jim crow local established for Negro 
boilermakers by union boss Tom Ray in 
Kaiser Company shipyards of Portland- 
Vancouver area. 

Negro women now employed as sec- 
tion hands by Pennsylvania railroad. 

United Federal Workers Union, CIO, 
plans January conference to discuss Ne- 
gro employment discrimination in gov- 
ernment agencies. 

1,000 Negro youths placed in war 
plants through NYA Production Induc- 
tion Projects. 

FEPC orders Capital Transit Com- 
pany, Washington, to cease discrimina- 
tory practices against Negroes in hiring 
workers. 

Macy’s, New York City department 
store, hires colored sales and clerical 
workers for first time. 

Jessie Owens, Olympic champion, now 
at work in River Rouge plant of Ford 
Motor company. 

Negro workers during first ten months 
of 1942 received $1,500,000 through em- 
ployment in war public works. 

Politics: With opening of Congress, 
January 4, New York Representative 
Marcantonio promises introduction of 
anti-poll tax bill. 

Education: Eight Negro girls now 
members of U. S. Signal Corps classes 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 






The Crisis 


Approval given Talladega college by 
Association of American Universities, 
highest rating agency in America. 

Rev. William Lloyd Imes elected pres- 
ident Knoxville college, Tennessee, No- 
vember 18. 

Atlanta, Georgia high school teacher 
William Hunter Reeves suspended by 
board of education because of suit insti- 
tuted by him for commensurate pay with 
whites. 

Color Line: Donald Rasmussen, 
white Talladega college professor and 
Louis Burnham, Negro teacher, both 
fined $25 by Birmingham court for eat- 
ing together in colored cafe. 

Refusal of writ of habeas corpus to 
Winfred Lynn, objector to jim crow 
army, by Federal Judge Byers in New 
York court, December 11. 

No Negroes admitted to merchant ma- 
rine radio operators’ school, Gallups 
Island, Boston harbor. 

Negro nurses no longer encounter 
color line with applications for admit- 
tance to New York hospitals for training. 

Refused seat on bench by Chief Jus- 
tice Scheffler after appointment as Chi- 
cago Municipal judge, December 10, 
1941, Patrick B. Prescott wins suit for 
$10,000 back pay for year. 





COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Come fo The a 


A Convenient Address 
Safety for Your Belongings 
High Standard of Service 
Good Fellowship. 


RATES 
85¢ to $1.25 Per Night 
Inoluding Membership Fee 


$3.75 to $5.75 Per Week 
inoluding Membership Fee 










HARLEM BRANCH Y. M. C. A. 


180 West 135th Street New York, N. Y. 


CONVENIENT TO EVERYWHERE 
RN SS ERE RITE: 8 OE 
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To Prevent 


Any and All 
Attempts To 
Violate Our 
Civil Rights 





SOUTHERN 
AID SOCIETY OF 
VIRGINIA 


INCORPORATED 


invites its readers to act on the fol- 


lowing suggestions — not to merely 
think on them. 


Stately Entrance With A Friendly Welcome 
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FIRST: Combine patriotism with gilt edged investment. Buy 
War Savings Stamps and Bonds each payday—not the mini- 
mum unit—but the largest amount possible. 


NEXT: Increase your Personal Security by self help. Take 
your choice of one of Southern Aid's Superior 3 in 1 Health and 
Accident Policies or Whole Life, Endowment and Limited Pay 
Life Policies with Modern Loan and Cash Surrender features. 


And then note—that your Dimes or Dollars entrusted to Race 
Insurance Companies not only give you the best in Insurance 
Protection, but also give dignified employment to several thou- 
sand young race men and women. The larger the share of 
such patronage given to these companies, the wider will the 
door of opportunity swing open to your boys and girls when 
they come back to you from High School or college. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: Third & Clay Sts., Richmond, Va. 
LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT LOW COST 


Operating in State of Virginia and District of Columbia 








